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applicable provisions of state and fed- 
eral law which prohibit discrimination 
in employment or in admission or 
access to its educational or extracurric- 
ular programs, activities, or facilities, on 
the basis of race, color, ethnicity, 
national origin, religion, sex, sexual 
orientation, age, marital status, place 
of birth, Vietnam veteran status, or 
against qualified individuals with dis- 
abilities on the basis of disability. 


Because of varying circumstances and 
legal requirements, such provisions 
may not apply to programs offered by 
the College outside the United States. 
This is consistent with the College's 
intent to comply with the require- 
ments of applicable law. Individuals 
with questions about the policies gov- 
erning such programs should direct 
inquiries to James Maddox. 


This publication was printed on 
recycled paper. 
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THE AIM 


Each summer the Bread Loaf School 
of English assembles a community of 
teachers and learners at each of its 
four campuses: the Bread Loaf 
Mountain campus in Vermont; Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in the United 
Kingdom; the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; and the University of Alaska 
Southeast near Juneau. Students at 
each of these campuses follow cours- 
es of study leading to the Master of 
Arts and Master of Letters degrees in 
English. The Bread Loaf emphasis 
has always been upon close contact 
between teacher and student in an 
intensive six-week course of study. 

The Bread Loaf School of 
English in Vermont is one of 10 
summer programs of Middlebury 
College. Others are the Language 
Schools of Arabic, Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Russian, 
and Spanish, and the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference. Middlebury 
College offers no graduate program 
in English during the regular acade- 
mic year. 

The original mountain-and- 
forest area in which the School of 
English is located was willed to 
Middlebury College in 1915 by 
Joseph Battell, breeder of Morgan 


aorses, proprietor of the local news- 
paper, and spirited lover of nature. 

r. Battell acquired large landhold- 
ings, tract by tract, starting in 1866, 
until several mountains were among 
us properties. In this striking setting, 
Mr. Battell constructed the Bread 
Loaf Inn and other buildings to 





aouse his summer guests. Modern 
improvements and the addition of 
several buildings have enhanced the 
charm and conveniences of the orig- 
inal inn and the surrounding “cot- 
tages,” but the nineteenth-century 
structures in their Green Mountain 
site still make an unforgettable 
impression. 

During the last 81 years, Bread 
Loaf has counted among its faculty 
members such distinguished teachers 
and scholars as George K. Anderson, 
Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, Cleanth 
Brooks, Reuben Brower, Donald 
Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, A. Bartlett 
Giamatti, Laurence B. Holland, A. 
Walton Litz, Perry Miller, Martin 
Price, John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Staufter, and Wylie Sypher. But no 
one has been identified with Bread 
Loaf more indelibly than has Robert 
Frost, who first came to the School 
on the invitation of Dean Wilfred 
Davison in 1921. Friend and neigh- 








bor to Bread Loaf, Frost returned to 
the School every summer, with but 
three exceptions, for 42 years. His 
influence is still felt, in part because 
Middlebury College 
maintains the Robert Frost Farm as 
a national historic site near the Bread 


owns and 


Loaf campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 
JUNE 26-AuGusT 11, 2001 





(see the back page for a complete schedule 
for all four campuses) 

Since 1920, the central location for 
these programs of study has been the 
campus located outside Middlebury, 
in sight of Bread Loaf Mountain in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
Here, faculty members from many of 
the most distinguished colleges and 
universities in the United States and 
the United Kingdom offer courses in 
literature, literary theory, creative 
writing, the teaching of writing, and 
theater arts. Students normally enroll 
in two one-unit (three semester 
hours) courses each summer. All of 
these courses benefit from the on- 
of the Bread Loaf 
Acting Ensemble, which visits class- 


site presence 


rooms and, along with actors drawn 
from the student body, appears in 
theatrical productions during the 
summer. Each year, approximately 
250 students come from all regions 
of the United States and from other 
countries to study at the Bread Loaf 
campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at Lincoln College, 
Oxford 

June 25—Aucust 4, 2001 





The Bread Loaf School of English 
enrolls about 80 students at Lincoln 
Oxford, 
Bread Loaf has exclusive use of the 


College, each summer. 
accommodations of Lincoln College 
during the summer session, so that 
the School of English has its own 
identity. Located on the Turl in the 
center of the city of Oxford, Lincoln 
is one of the smallest and most beau- 
tiful of the Oxford colleges. 

Each student selects one seminar 
as a two-unit (six semester hours) 
summer program. There are usually 
from four to six students in each 
seminar, which meets in a manner 
determined by the tutor. For example, 
the tutor may meet all students togeth- 
er once a week and then in tutorial for 
an hour. Oxford tutors place heavy 
emphasis on independent study; stu- 
dents should expect to give oral reports 
and write weekly papers. Seminars and 
tutorials are often held at the college 
with which the tutor is affihated. 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at the Institute of 
American Indian Arts, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 

JUNE 26-AucGustT 9, 2001 





Bread Loaf offers courses at the 
Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Bread Loaf 
in New Mexico enrolls approxi- 
mately 70 students and offers a cur- 
riculum similar to those offered at 
the other campuses, but with an 
appropriate emphasis upon Ameri- 
literature, American 
Hispanic literature, and writing of 
the Southwest. As in Vermont and 
Alaska, students typically enroll in 
two one-unit courses. 


can Indian 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at the University of 
Alaska Southeast, Juneau, Alaska 
JUNE 26-AUGUST 9, 2001 





Bread Loaf offers a full six-week 
program at the University of Alaska 
Southeast near Juneau. Bread Loaf in 
Alaska enrolls approximately 75 stu- 





dents and offers a full range of cours- 
es, similar to those offered at the 
other campuses. The program also 
takes advantage of Juneau's unique 
location; several courses focus on the 
literature and landscape of the Pacific 





Northwest and on indigenous cul- 
tures. In Alaska alone, students are 
able to enroll in three-week courses 
or a full six-week program. Three- 
week courses will be offered in the 
f 

26 through July 17, and in the sec- 


s 


st half of the program, from June 





ond half of the program, from July 
18 through August 8. 


Admission 

Admission is based on college tran- 
scripts, letters of recommendation, 
and a writing sample. Because the 
program is designed to meet individ- 
ual needs, there is no set of requisites 
for admission, although an excellent 
undergraduate record in English and 
strong recommendations are the 
surest admission criteria. Students 
whose work, in the judgment of the 
director and of the faculty, is margin- 
al and who may have difficulty com- 
pleting the degree may be denied 
readmission in subsequent summers. 
As Bread Loaf is especially committed to 
increasing diversity in its community, 
minority applications are encouraged. 


Instructions for Application 

New applicants should fill out and 
return the application form and sup- 
porting materials, along with a $50 
application fee. Application forms are 
available from the Bread Loaf office 
in Vermont at the address listed 
inside the front cover of this bulletin. 








All undergraduate and graduate 
transcripts should be forwarded to 
the Bread Loaf office. The applicant 
is responsible for securing letters of 
recommendation from teachers with 
whom the applicant has studied, col- 
leagues, or school administrators. 


Credits 

The normal summer program of 
study consists of two courses (two 
units) at Vermont, New Mexico, and 
Alaska, and one course (two units) at 
Oxford. In Alaska students may take 
two six-week courses simultaneous- 
ly, two three-week courses sequen- 
tially, or a three-week course and a 
six-week course. In Vermont, New 
Mexico, and Alaska each course 
meets five hours a week. Each one- 
unit course at Bread Loaf receives 
three semester hours (or the equiva- 
lent of four and one-half quarter 
hours) of graduate credit. Excep- 
tional students may, with permission, 
take a third course for credit at 
Vermont, New Mexico, or Alaska or 
an additional tutorial (one unit of 
credit) at Oxford, after the first sum- 
mer. Credits earned toward an M.A 
or M.Litt. at Bread Loaf expire after 
10 years. 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree 
Candidates must hold a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college 
and be in residence at least one sum- 
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mer at the Vermont campus. To earn 
the M.A., students must successfully 
complete the equivalent of 10 units. 
No thesis is required. A grade of B- 
or better is required in order to 
receive course credit. Credits earned 
toward an M.A. at Bread Loaf expire 
after 10 years. 

The curriculum is divided into 
six groups: (I) writing and the teach- 
ing of writing; (II) English literature 
through the seventeenth century; 
(III) English literature since the sev- 
enteenth century; (IV) American lit- 
erature; (V) world literature; (VI) 
theater arts. Ordinarily the M.A. 
program includes a minimum of two 
courses each from Groups II and II] 
and one course each from Groups IV 
and V. A student may, in consultation 
with the director, waive one of the 
six required courses. 


The Master of Letters (M.Litt.) 

Degree 

The M.Litt. program builds in a con- 
centrated, specialized way on the 
broader base of the M.A. in English, 
which is a prerequisite for this 
degree. Students may concentrate, 
for example, on a period such as the 
Renaissance, a genre such as the 
novel, or a field of study such as 
American literature. 

The M.Litt. can be earned in 
three to five summers by following a 
program of 10 courses or Indepen- 
dent Reading Projects. This program 
of studies is drawn up during the 
students first or second summer in 
the degree program, in consultation 
with the director and appropriate 
members of the faculty. Of these 10 
courses, up to 3 may be electives not 
directly related to the field of con- 





centration. No thesis is required. In 
the final summer, a student must pass 
a comprehensive written and oral 
examination, or the equivalent, in his 
or her field of concentration. At least 
one summer must be spent at the 
Vermont campus. Credits earned 
toward an MLitt at Bread Loaf 
expire after 10 years. 


Program in Continuing 
Graduate Education 

The School allows students not 
seeking a degree to enroll for a sum- 
mer in a nondegree status in contin- 
graduate education. Upon the 


uing { 
student’s successful completion of a 
summer's study, Middlebury College 
will issue the student a Certificate in 
Continuing Graduate Education. 


Undergraduate Honors Program 
Exceptionally able undergraduates 
with strong backgrounds in literary 
study may be admitted to graduate 
study at Bread Loaf and may take up 
to two units of course work after the 
completion of three years toward 
their bachelor’s degree. Their courses 
may be transferred to their home 
institutions, or they may serve as the ini- 
tial credits leading to the M.A. degree at 
the Bread Loaf School of English. 


The Program in Theater 

Virtually since its beginning, the 
Bread Loaf School of English in 
Vermont has put a major emphasis 
upon the theater arts. The Program 
in Theater provides formal and 


informal instruction in acting, 
directing, playwriting, stagecraft, and 
design. While the program is not 


structured as a professional training 


fo) 
¢ 


school, it is oriented toward bringing 


toler te) 











students into contact with theater 
professionals in all fields. A major 
aspect of theater study at the Bread 
Loaf program in Vermont is the pre- 
sentation of a wide variety of perfor- 
mance projects. 





A scene from the 2000 Bread Loaf production 
of Naomi lizuka’s new play, 36 Views. 


Bread Loaf each year brings pro- 
fessional actors to the Vermont cam- 
pus to assist in mounting the sum- 
ner’s major production; these actors 
constitute the Bread Loaf Acting 
Ensemble. The Ensemble is intimate- 
y involved in many of the class- 
rooms—not only classes in dramatic 
literature, but also classes in other 
orms of literary study and in the 
teaching of writing. In recent years, 





najor productions at Bread Loaf 
have included Alls Well That Ends 
Well; Endgame; Three Penny Opera; 
Shakespeare’s Henriad; and, last sum- 
mer, 36 Views, a new play by Naomi 
lizuka. These productions take place 
in Bread Loafs Burgess Meredith 
Theater. 

New plays written by Bread Loaf 
students are often produced in the 
theater on the Vermont campus, as 
are one-acts directed by advanced 
directing students. Opportunities 


also exist for acting students to 
explore and present longer scenes 
and for all interested students to act 
in informal presentations in the 
directing or playwriting workshops. 


Financial Aid 
Because of the generosity of Bread 
Loaf students, faculty, and other 
friends of the School of English, the 
School has steadily increased its 
financial-aid resources. No interested 
applicant with strong credentials 
should fail to apply because of need. 
Financial aid may be in the form 
of grants (in Vermont, Oxford, New 
Mexico, and Alaska) and/or work- 
aid (in Vermont, New Mexico, and 
Alaska). The aid is awarded on the 
basis of financial need and scholastic 
achievement. To be considered for all 
types of aid offered through 
Middlebury College, a student must 
first file a Bread Loaf Financial Aid 
Form with the Middlebury Office of 
Financial Aid. Requests for aid 
should be made when the applica- 





tion form is submitted to the School: 
all pertinent forms and information 
will be sent when they become 
available. Students are advised to 





return all completed materials as 
soon as possible after they are 
received. 

In addition, Bread Loaf offers the 
following scholarships and awards. 


Wallace—Reader’s Digest 
Fellowships for Rural Teachers: 
In 2001, for the ninth and final year, 
Bread Loaf will offer full fellowships 
for 25 rural teachers from the fol- 
lowing states: Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, New Mexico, and 
Vermont. These fellowships, sup- 














ported by a generous grant from the 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, will 
cover the costs of tuition, room, 
board, and travel. The Wallace— 
Reader’s Digest Fellows form the 
core of the Bread Loaf Teacher 
Network. Besides taking a full load 
of courses at Bread Loaf, the fellows 
also plan follow-up projects among 
their home state groups and among 
the community of fellows as a 
whole. In this final year of this grant, 
only returning students are eligible 
to apply for these fellowships. 


Educational Foundation of 
America Fellowships for Teach- 
ers of Native Students in Alaska, 
Arizona, and New Mexico: 
Bread Loaf will offer fellowships to 
Alaska teachers of Native Alaskan 
students and to Arizona and New 
Mexico teachers who teach in pre- 
dominantly American Indian schools 
to attend Bread Loaf in Alaska or 
New Mexico. These EFA fellowships 
will cover tuition, room, board, and 
travel up to $5,500. Fellowship 
recipients will take a full load of 
courses at Bread Loaf, receive training in 
telecommunications, and will become 
members of the Bread Loaf Teacher 
Network. 


Other Special Fellowships: 

State departments of education in 
Alaska, Kentucky, Ohio, and South 
Carolina are generously providing 
fellowships for teachers to attend 
Bread Loaf in 2001. 


To receive more information about 
any of these special fellowships, write 
to James Maddox, director, at the 
Bread Loaf School of English office. 


Other Information 





Students on the porch of the Bread Loaf 
Inn in Vermont. 


Independent Reading Projects 

With the approval of the director 
and an appropriate member of the 
faculty, qualified students may 
undertake an Independent Reading 
Project, which consists of reading 
and research during the academic 
year. Students must have taken a 
course at Bread Loaf in the area of 
their proposed reading project and 
have demonstrated their competence 
by securing a grade of A- or higher 
in that course. Arrangements must be 
completed during the summer ses- 
sion before the academic year in 
which the reading project is to be 
undertaken. Each reading project 
culminates in a long essay, a draft of 
which is submitted in early April fol- 
lowing the academic year of reading 
and research. Students then work 
closely with a faculty member in 
revising and bringing this essay to 
completion over the course of the 
summer. A reading project success- 
fully completed is the equivalent of a 
regular Bread Loaf course. A tuition 
fee of $1,550 is charged for each 
reading project. 








Independent Summer Reading 
Projects 

Under exceptional circumstances, 
when the format of the normal 
Independent Reading Project is not 
appropriate (for example, in acting 
or directing projects), students may 
design an Independent Summer 
Reading Project, which counts as 
the equivalent of a regular Bread 
Loaf course. Students have the 
responsibility for establishing the 
subject matter of the summer project 
and for submitting a coherent and 
well-conceived prospectus for the 
summer's work; students should sub- 
mit the prospectus when they regis- 


ter for courses, no later than April 
For M.A. and M.Litt. candidates, the 


summer project must be in an area in 





which the student has previously 





taken a course at Bread Loaf and 
received a grade of A- or better; for 
M.Litt. candidates, the project must 
be in the student’s area of concentra- 
tion. A tuition fee of $1,550 is 
charged for each reading project. 


Oxford Tutorial Reading Projects 
Students attending Bread Loaf at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, may pro- 
pose a course of study for a tutorial 
to be taken in addition to their reg- 
ular Bread Loaf course. These tutor- 
ial projects receive one unit of cred- 
it and should involve approximately 
the amount of reading and writing 
contained within a one-unit Bread 
Loaf course in Vermont, New 
Mexico, or Alaska. Project proposals 
must be approved by both the direc- 
tor and a member of the Bread 
Loaf/Oxford faculty, who will 
supervise the student’s work during 


the ensuing summer. Students must 
submit proposals no later than April 1. 
A Bread Loaf student must be 
enrolled in one of the regular Bread 
Loaf/Oxford courses in order to be 
eligible to take one of these extra 
tutorials. A tuition fee of $1,550 will 
be charged for each tutorial. 


Lecture Program and Other 
Activities 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf 
introduces students to scholars and 
writers whose lectures broaden the 
outlook and enrich the content of 
the regular academic program. 
Among the special lecturers at Bread 
Loaf have been distinguished poets, 
novelists, and critics, such as Julia 
Alvarez, C.L. Barber, Saul Bellow, 
John Berryman, R.P. Blackmur, 
Willa Cather, Richard Ellmann, 
Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, 
Shirley Jackson, Tony Kushner, 
Sinclair Lewis, Archibald MacLeish, 
Howard Nemeroy, Dorothy Parker, 
Carl Sandburg, Allen Tate, Richard 
Wilbur, and William Carlos Williams. 


Similar programs of lectures are held 





at the other three campuses. 

Experienced teacher-researchers 
also visit Bread Loaf to offer work- 
shops on practice-oriented research 
in the classroom. 

Each week in Vermont, students 
have the opportunity to see classic or 
modern films. In Vermont and at 
Oxford, they are invited to join the 
Bread Loaf Madrigalists, who give 
informal performances each sum- 
mer. 

Students at all four campuses 
give frequent readings from their 
own writings. 











Course Registration 

Course choices should be made fol- 
lowing receipt of the official bul- 
letin, and course registration will 
begin on March 1. Early registration 
is advised, as the size of all classes is 
limited. 

Students are urged to complete 
as much reading as possible before 
arrival in order to permit more time 
during the session for collateral 
assignments and for the preparation 
of papers. 

In Alaska, New 
Vermont, students may, with the 
instructor's permission, audit another 


Mexico, and 


course in literature, in addition to 
the two courses taken for credit. 
Students regularly registered for a 
course may not change their status to 
that of auditor without permission 





of the director. 

A bookstore for the sale of text- 
books, stationery, and supplies is 
Bread 
Vermont. Required texts for each 


maintained at Loaf in 





course are available for students. It 
may occasionally be necessary to 
substitute other texts for those listed 
in the courses described in this bul- 
letin. Although it is impossible to 
advise students of all changes in 
advance, the bookstore will stock 
copies of the substituted texts. 

Students going to Alaska, New 
Mexico, and Oxford must purchase 





their own copies of the texts to be 
used. 


Library Facilities 

The facilities of Starr Library at 
Middlebury College, which include 
the Abernethy 
Americana and the Robert Frost 
Room, are available to Bread Loaf 


Collection of 








Memorial 
Library at Bread Loaf contains defin- 


students. The Davison 
itive editions, reference books, and 
reserve shelves for special course 
assignments. 

At Oxford, students have use of 
both the Lincoln College Library 
and the Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
one of the greatest libraries in the 
world. 

In New Mexico, students have 
access to a core collection of books 
related to the 2001 courses. 

n Alaska, students have access to 
the library of the University of 
Alaska Southeast. 





Computer Facilities 
At Bread Loaf/Vermont a student 
computer center is equipped with 
IBM 


instruction in the use of computers 


acintosh and computers; 
and of various forms of software is 
provided when needed. Computer 
Facilities are also available in Alaska, 
New 


Loaf encourages students to bring 


lexico, and Oxford. Bread 





their own computers for their per- 
sonal use. 


BreadNet 
One of the most exciting of Bread 
Loaf’s innovations has been the 





development of BreadNet, a nation- 
al computer network that links the 
classrooms of Bread Loaf teachers. 
The primary goals of BreadNet are 
to perpetuate the Bread Loaf com- 
munity throughout the year and to 
encourage collaboration among all 
Bread Loaf teachers and their class- 
Bread 
faculty, staff, and graduates, after a 
suitable introduction to BreadNet, 
are invited to join. 


rooms. All Loaf students, 





Medical Facilities 

At Bread Loaf/ Vermont a nurse is in 
daily attendance, and the College 
medical director is available for con- 
sultation. The well-equipped Porter 
Medical Center in Middlebury is 
within easy reach. 

At the Alaska, New Mexico, and 
Oxford sites, students with medical 
needs will be referred to local doc- 
tors. 


Accommodations 

Dormitory housing at Bread Loaf in 
Vermont is available for students 
without families accompanying 
them; most student rooms are dou- 
bles. Cabins, houses, and camps in 
the mountain communities sur- 
rounding Bread Loaf and at Lake 
Dunmore are available for students 
with families. Securing off-campus 
housing is the responsibility of the 


student, although the Bread Loaf 


office provides housing lists. Meals 





for on-campus students are served in 
the Bread Loaf Inn; off-campus stu- 
dents may pay for individual meals in 
the Inn; there is also a snack bar in 
the Barn. The School contracts the 
services of a local day care center to 
provide a reasonably priced child- 





care program for children of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. 

At Oxford, students have single 
accommodations, occasionally con- 
sisting of a living room and a bed- 
room. They take their meals togeth- 
er in the College Hall. Rooms are 
cleaned by scouts. A limited number 
of suites are also available at Lincoln 
for students with spouses and apart- 
ments for students with families. 

In New Mexico, students are 
lodged at the Institute of American 


Indian Arts, in suites with two dou- 
ble bedrooms and a living area. The 
Bread Loaf office may be able to give 
advice to students with families 
housing in Santa Fe. 
Students living on campus take their 
meals together in the IAIA dining 
hall. 

In Alaska, dormitory housing at 
the University of Alaska Southeast is 
available for students without fami- 


seeking 


les accompanying them. Student 
rooms are doubles; four students in 
two rooms will share a common liv- 
ing area and bathroom facilities. A 
imited number of single rooms are 
available for an additional fee. There 
are a limited number of two-bed- 
room apartments for families on the 











UAS campus. Meals are served to 
on-campus students at UAS. 


Transportation 
For students 


Bread 


Loat/Vermont, the closest bus stop, 


attending 


serviced by Vermont Transit buses 
from Montreal, Boston, Albany, and 
New York City, is in Middlebury, 11 
miles from the Bread Loaf campus. 
The Bread Loaf taxi meets all buses 





on June 26. A number of airlines 
offer flights to Burlington; connec- 
tion to Middlebury can be made on 
Vermont Transit buses or by taxi. 





Students going to Oxford are 
expected to make their own travel 
arrangements. In early spring, Bread 
Loaf will send information covering 
details of preparation for the trip 
abroad and living at Oxford. 

Students going to New Mexico 
from long distances away probably 
do best to fly to Albuquerque and 
either rent a car for the drive to 
Santa Fe or take ground transporta- 
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tion from Albuquerque to Santa Fe. 
The Bread Loaf/New Mexico staff 
assists students in getting from 
downtown Santa Fe to the Institute 
of American Indian Arts. 

Students going to Alaska are 
expected to make their own travel 
arrangements. In early spring, Bread 
Loaf will send information covering 
details of preparation for the trip. 

Students will receive informa- 
tion in the spring about traveling to 
all four campuses. 


Recreation 

Since the elevation at 
Loaf/ Vermont is 
sea level, the summers can be cool. 


Bread 


1,500 feet above 


For those who enjoy outdoor life, 
the School is ideally located at the 
edge of the Green Mountain 
National Forest. A junction with the 
Long Trail, which winds along the 
summit of the Green Mountains and 
extends from southern Vermont to 
the Canadian border, is a short hike 
from the School. A picnic at the 
nearby Robert Frost Farm and a 
tour of the Frost Cabin are popular 
Bread Loaf traditions, as are dances 
in the Bread Loaf Barn. 

The campus 
many opportunities for recreation. A 





extensive offers 
softball and soccer playing field and 
tennis and volleyball courts are avail- 
able. Jogging and hiking trails are 
Lake 
Dunmore is 12 miles from the 
School. At Bread Loaf, there are 
Johnson Lake 
Pleiad. 

At Oxford, the School promotes 
theater trips to Stratford-upon-Avon 
and London. In recent years, Oxford 
classes have, either officially or unof- 


everywhere. A beach at 


Pond and nearby 
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ficially, taken excursions to locales 
associated with the courses, such as 
the Lake District and Ireland. 

The Institute of American Indian 
Arts is located in Santa Fe. In the 
larger area around Santa Fe, there are 
many locales to visit, including 
Albuquerque, Acoma, Taos, and some 
of the most significant archeological 
sites in the United States. Some classes 
may make excursions to selected 
sites. Students might seriously con- 
sider renting a car, since many of the 
sites are easily reachable from, but 
not in close proximity to, Santa Fe. 

The University of Alaska 
Southeast is located on Auke Lake, 
just outside Juneau, a short distance 
from the Mendenhall Glacier on one 
side and the Alexander Archipelago 
on the other. Not far from Juneau 
are Glacier Bay and Sitka, the old 
Russian capital of Alaska. Juneau is 
accessible from the lower 48 states 
only by boat or plane. 


Transcripts 

One official transcript from the 
Bread Loaf School of English will be 
issued by Middlebury College free of 
charge the first time a student 
requests a transcript. A fee of $5 is 
charged for each additional tran- 
script and all subsequent transcripts; 
there is a charge of $1 for each addi- 
tional copy sent at the same time to 
the same address. Requests for tran- 
scripts must be made by the individ- 
ual student in writing (not by e- 
nail) to the Director of Academic 
Records, Sunderland Language 
Center, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, VT 05753. No transcript will be 
issued to students who are financially 





indebted to the College until satisfac- 





tory arrangements have been made 
with the comptroller. 


Letters of Reference 

Requests for letters of reference 
should be made to the director of the 
School, through the Bread Loaf office, 
not to former Bread Loaf faculty. 


Transfer Credits 

Up to two units (six semester hours 
or nine quarter hours) of graduate 
credit may be transferred from other 
accredited institutions, to count 
toward the Bread Loaf M.A. or 
M.Litt. degree. Each course must be 
approved for transfer, preferably 
before the work is done. Transfer 
course credits cannot be counted for 
degree credit elsewhere and must be 
of a grade of B or better. 


Graduate credits transferred from 
other institutions expire after 10 
years have elapsed since the study 
was done. Even graduate credits 
earned at Bread Loaf expire after 10 
years. Credits earned at the Bread 
Loaf School of English are generally 
transferable to other graduate insti- 


tutions. 

Fees 

Vermont: 
‘Tuition: $3,100 
Board: $1,140 
Room: $455 
Total: $4,695 

Oxford: 





Comprehensive Fee: 





Bread Loaf faculty member Victor Luftig and Acting Ensemble member Cindy Rosenthal on the 


porch in Vermont. 











New Mexico: 





Tuition: $3,100 
Room and Board: $1,905 
Total: $5,005 
Alaska: 
Six-Week Session 
Tuition: $3,100 
Room and Board: $1,895 
Total: $4,995 
Three-Week Session 
Tuition: $1,550 
Room and Board: $950 
Total: $2,500 


The tuition fee for students 
going to Vermont, New Mexico, or 
Alaska includes a fee for an accident 
insurance policy with limited cover- 
age. 

Each accepted applicant who 
wishes to register is required to pay a 
$200 enrollment deposit, refundable 
up until May 1, which is applied to 
the student’s total bill. An applicant is 
officially enrolled in the Bread Loaf 
program only upon receipt of this 
deposit. Money should not 
be sent until 
Rooms are 


payment is 
requested. 
assigned only to students 
enrolled officially. In order 
to be fair to students wait- 
listed for on-campus hous- 
ing, students who wish to 
live off-campus must notify 
the Bread Loaf office no 
later than May 1. Students 
who move off-campus after 
this date will incur a penal- 
ty fee of $200. 
Final bills are 
about May, “1 “ands are 
payable upon receipt. A late 





mailed 
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Quiet time for studying at the 
Vermont. 





fee will be charged for bills not paid 
by June 1, except for those students 
admitted after bills have been sent. 
Checks should be made payable to 
Middlebury College. Students living 
outside the U.S. must 
checks made out in USS. dollars. 

An additional $1,550 is charged 


have the 


when students take a third course for 
credit. 


Refunds 

Students who withdraw for medical 
reasons or serious emergencies for- 
feit the enrollment deposit but may 
receive refunds for any additional 
amounts paid as follows: 


e Before the end of first week of 
classes: 60 percent of tuition plus 
prorated board 

e Before the end of second week 


of classes: 20 percent of tuition 
plus prorated board 
e Thereafter: board only, prorated 
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Administration: 


James H. Maddox, B.A., Princeton 
University; M.A., Ph.D., Yale 
University. Professor of English, 
George Washington University; Dean 
of Graduate and Special Programs, 


Middlebury College; and Director of 


he Bread Loaf School of English. 


Emily Bartels, B.A., Yale College; 
1.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Associate Professor of English, 
Xutgers University, and Associate 





irector of the Bread Loaf School 
of English. 


Dianne Baroz, Administrative 


Associate. 


Judy Jessup, Administrative Assistant. 


Elaine Lathrop, Administrative 
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Director. 

AT BREAD LOAF IN ALASKA: 
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Ed.D., Harvard University. Charles 
William Eliot Professor Emerita, 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 


Kevin Dunn, B.A., University of 
Louisville; M.A., Oxford University; 
Ph.D., Yale University. Associate 
Professor of English, Tufts University, 
and Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English in Alaska for the 


2001 session. 


Lars Engle, A.B., Harvard 
University; M.A., Cambridge; Ph.D., 
Yale University. Associate Professor of 
English, University of Tulsa. 


Raoul J. Granqvist, M.A., Abo 
Akademi, Finland; Ph.D., Upsala 
University, Sweden. Professor of 
English Literature, Department of 
Modern Languages, Umeå University, 
Sweden. 


Holly Laird, B.A., Bryn Mawr 
College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 
Chair and Professor of English, 
University of Tulsa, and Editor, 

Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literature. 


Arthur L. Little, Jr., B.A., 
Northwestern University; M.A., 
Ph.D., Harvard University. Associate 
Professor of English, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Joseph A. McVeigh, B.A., Brown 
University; M.A., Biola University. 
Independent consultant. 


Beverly J. Moss, B.A., Spelman 
College; M.A., Carnegie-Mellon 
University; Ph.D., University of 
Illinois, Chicago. Associate Professor 
of English, Ohio State University. 


Jeffrey Nunokawa, B.A., Yale 
College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Associate Professor of English, 


Princeton University. 











Hertha D. Sweet Wong, B.A., 
Maharishi International University; 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Iowa. 


Associate Professor of English, 




































University of California, Berkeley. 


AT BREAD LOAF IN 
NEW MEXICO: 


Bob Fecho, B.A., Pennsylvania State 
University; M.A., Beaver College; 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Assistant Professor of Reading 
Education, University of Georgia. 


Kate Flint, B.A., M.A., D.Phil., 
Oxford; M.A., University of London. 
Fellow, Linacre College; Reader in 
English Language and Literature, 
University of Oxford. 


Kenneth Lincoln, B.A., Stanford 
University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana 
University. Professor of English and 
American Indian Studies, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


A. Gabriel Meléndez, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., University of New Mexico. 
Associate Professor and Chair of 
American Studies, University of 
New Mexico. 


Bruce R. Smith, B.A., Tulane 
University; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Rochester. Professor of English, 





Georgetown University. 


Claire Sponsler, B.A., University of 
Cincinnati; Ph.D., Indiana University. 
Associate Professor of English, 
University of Iowa. 


John Warnock, B.A., Amherst 
College; B.A., M.A., Oxford; J.D., 
New York University School of Law. 
Professor of English, University of 
Arizona, and Director of the Bread 
Loaf School of English in New 
Mexico for the 2001 session. 


Tilly Warnock, B.A., Newcomb 
College, Tulane University; M.A.T., 
Emory University; M.A., University 
of Wyoming; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. Associate 
Professor of English, University of 
Arizona. 


AT BREAD LOAF AT LINCOLN 
COLLEGE, OXFORD: 


Michael Dobson, B.A., M.A., 
D.Phil., Oxford. Professor of 
Renaissance Drama, University of 
Surrey Roehampton, London. 


John M. Fyler, A.B., Dartmouth 
College; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
California, Berkeley. Professor of 
English, Tufts University, and Director 
of the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, for the 
2001 session. 


Christine Gerrard, B.A., Oxford; 
M.A., University of Pennsylvania; 
D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in 
English, Lady Margaret Hall; Lecturer 
in English, University of Oxford. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., FB.A., New 
Zealand and Oxford. J.R.R. Tolkien 
Professor of English Literature and 
Language Emeritus in the University 
of Oxford, and Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall. 





Jeri Johnson, B.A., Brigham Young 
University; M.A., M.Phil., Oxford. 
Fellow and Tutor in English, Exeter 
College; Lecturer in English, 
University of Oxford. 


Peter McCullough, B.A., University 
of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., 
Princeton University. Sohmer-Hall 
Fellow in English Renaissance 
Literature, Lincoln College; Lecturer 
in English, University of Oxford, and 
Consultant to the Director of Bread 
Loaf/Oxford. 


Paul Muldoon, B.A., Queen’s 
University, Belfast. Howard G.B. 
Clark ’21 Professor in the 
Humanities, and Director, Creative 
Writing Program, Princeton 
University. 


Seamus Perry, M.A., D.Phil., 
Oxford. Reader in English Literature, 
University of Glasgow. 


Helen Small, B.A., Victorian 
University of Wellington (New 
Zealand); Ph.D., Cambridge. Fellow 
and Tutor in English, Pembroke 
College; Lecturer in English, 
University of Oxford. 


Nigel Smith, B.A., University of 
Hull; M.A., McGill University; 
D.Phil., Oxford. Professor of English, 


Princeton University. 


John Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., 
Cambridge. Emeritus Professor of the 
Humanities, Middlebury College; 
Emeritus Fellow of Worcester 
College, University of Oxford. 


Studying in front of the Bread Loaf Inn in 
Vermont, 


Nigel Wood, B.A., University 
College, Oxford; M.A., Indiana 
University; Ph.D., Durham. Professor 
of English, De Montfort University, 
and Honorary Research Fellow at the 
Shakespeare Institute, University of 


Birmingham. 











AT BREAD LOAF IN 
VERMONT: 


James R. Andreas, Sr., B.A., 
Northwestern University; M.A. Johns 
Hopkins University; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 
University. Professor of English 
Emeritus, Clemson University; 
Visiting Professor of English, Florida 
International University. 


Michael Armstrong, B.A., B.Phil., 
Oxford. Formerly Head Teacher, 
Harwell Primary School, Harwell, 
Oxfordshire. 


Valerie Babb, B.A., Queens College, 
City University of New York; M.A., 
Ph.D., State University of New York 
at Buffalo. Professor of English, 
Georgetown University. 











Christian M. Billing, B.A., 
University of Kent at Canterbury; 
M.A., University of Leeds; 
Postgraduate Certificate in Education, 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of 
London; Ph.D., Warwick University. 
Tutor in English and Theatre Studies, 
University of Warwick, and Artistic 
Director, Mamamouchi’s Miscreants 
Theatre Company (U.K.). 








Michael Cadden, B.A., Yale College; 
B.A., University of Bristol; D.FA., 
Yale School of Drama. Director, 





Program in Theater and Dance, 
Princeton University. 


Harriet Chessman, B.A., Wellesley 
College; Ph.D., Yale University. Part- 
time Lecturer, Yale University. 


Dare Clubb, B.A., Amherst College; 
M.FA., D.EA., Yale School of Drama. 


Associate Professor, University of Iowa. 


Stephen Donadio, B.A., Brandeis 
University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
University. John Hamilton Fulton 
Professor of Humanities, Middlebury 
College, and Editor, New England 
Review. 
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Jonathan Freedman, B.A., 
Northwestern University; M.A., 
Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of 
English and American Studies, 
University of Michigan. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian 
College; M.A., Clemson University. 
Professor of English Emerita, 
Clemson University. Coordinator of 
Bread Loat’s courses in writing and 
Codirector of the Bread Loaf Rural 
Teacher Network. 


Jennifer Green-Lewis, M.A., 
Edinburgh University; Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. Associate 
Professor of English, George 
Washington University. 


Shirley Brice Heath, B.A., 
Lynchburg College; M.A., Ball State 
University; Ph.D., Columbia 
University. Professor of English and 
Linguistics, Stanford University. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of 
Virginia; M.A., Hollins College; 
M.FA., Columbia University. 
Professor of English, University of 
Vermont. 


Jacques Lezra, B.A., Yale College; 
M.Phil., Ph.D., Yale University. 
Associate Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Victor Luftig, B.A., Colgate 
University; M.A., Johns Hopkins 
University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Associate Professor and Codirector of 
the Center for the Liberal Arts, 
University of Virginia. 








Andrea Abernethy Lunsford, B.A., 
M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., 
Ohio State University. Professor of 
English and Director of Writing, 
Stanford University. 


Alan Mokler MacVey, B.A., M.A., 
Stanford University; M.FA., Yale 
University. Professor and Chair of the 
Theatre Arts Department, University 
of lowa; Artistic Director of the Bread 
Loaf Acting Ensemble and Supervisor 
of the Bread Loaf Theater Program. 


Carol Elliott MacVey, B.A., Notre 
Dame College; M.A., Middlebury 
College. Assistant Professor of Theatre 
Arts, University of Iowa. 


Jacqueline Jones Royster, B.A., 
Spelman College; M.A., D.A., 
University of Michigan. Associate 


Professor of English, Ohio State 
University. 


Margery Sabin, B.A., Radcliffe 
College; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Lorraine Chiu Wang Professor of 
English, Wellesley College. 


Robert Stepto, B.A., Trinity 
College, Hartford; M.A., Ph.D., 
Stanford University. Professor of 
English, African American Studies, 
and American Studies, Yale University. 


Jonathan Strong, B.A., Harvard 
University. Senior Lecturer in English, 
Tufts University. 


Susanne Wofford, B.A., M.Phil., 
Ph.D., Yale University; B.Phil., 
University of Oxford. Associate 
Professor of English, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Front row (left to right): Alan MacVey, Paul Muldoon, James Maddox, 

Jennifer Green-Lewis, Michael Armstrong, Emily Bartels, Margery Sabin, 

Cindy Rosenthal, Carole Oles, Harriet Chessman, Dixie Goswami, Carol 
MacVey, Julyana Soelistyo Back row: Jeff Nunokawa, Bryan Wolf, Victor Luftig, 
Jacqueline Jones Royster, John Fyler, Beverly Moss, Michael Wood, David Huddle, 
James Andreas, Robert Stepto, Michele Stepto, Brian McEleney, Jodi Long, 


Michael McGarty, Stephen Thorne 














Courses 
AT BREAD LOAF IN ALASKA 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching 
of Writing) 


1. Teaching English as a Second 
Language (second three weeks)/Mr. 
McVeigh/M-F 2—4:45 

This course is designed to equip 
teachers to meet the needs of students 
with limited English proficiency. 
Drawing on insights from second lan- 


guage acquisition theory, we will 


explore the linguistic structure of 


English, examine variables affecting 
individual learners, and consider the 
sociopolitical and institutional con- 


texts of instruction. As we engage in a 


thoughtful and critical examination of 


how we teach, we will seek an under- 


standing of how students learn and 


develop in a second language and of 


how we can recognize and build on 
the cultural strengths of our students 
and communities. We will also aim to 
develop a wide repertoire of teaching 
strategies and consider how to adapt 
them to fit a particular instructional 
context, including the use of a variety 
of instructional resources and evalua- 
tion strategies. We will consider how 
technology can be used to enhance 
instruction and student learning, gain 
access to professional resources and 
development opportunities, and con- 
nect learning activities to real-world 


situations outside the classroom envi- 





ronment. We will make considerable 
use of the experience of the students 
in the course. While previous work 
with second language learners is not 
required, Bread Loaf participants who 
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are currently working with second 
anguage learners are encouraged to 
bring samples of their students’ work 
or discussion and analysis. Students in 
the course will investigate aspects of 
working with language minority stu- 
dents that are of particular relevance to 
heir own teaching and explore them 
in depth, sharing their insights with 


the class through projects, presenta- 





ions, and an on-line course conference. 


Texts: H. Douglas Brown, Teaching by 
Principles, 2nd ed. 
Faltis, Joinfostering (Merrill); Educating 
Second Language Children, ed. Fred 


(Pearson); Chris 


Genesee (Cambridge); Richard Day 
and Julian Bamford, Extensive Reading 
in the Second Classroom 
(Cambridge); Cherry 
Teaching Second Language Writing 
(Heinle & Heinle); Diane Larsen- 


Freeman, Techniques and Principles in 


Language 
Campbell, 


Language Teaching, 2nd ed. (Oxford). 


140. Teaching as Action Research 
(first three weeks)/Ms. Allen/M—F 
9:45-12:30 

We will examine the whys, hows, and 
especially the what-fors of classroom 
inquiry. In addition to studying what 
other teacher researchers have learned, 
we will discuss issues such as involving 
students as co-researchers, making 
inquiry organic to teaching, and using 
multiple modes of action. Individually 
or in collaboratives, we will design 
action research. We’ll begin with the 
development of a personal and school 
history as a foundation for future 
action research. Students are encour- 
aged to bring any stage of teacher 
research (questions, data, drafts) they 
wish to develop. 





Texts: Ruth Hubbard and Brenda 
Power, Living the Questions (Heine- 
mann); Scott Christian, Exchanging 
Lives (NCTE); Gregory Michie, Holler 
If You Hear Me: The Education of a 
Teacher and His Students (Teacher's 
College); Betty Shockley, Barbara 
Michalove, and JoBeth Allen, Engaging 
Families: Connecting Home and School 
Literacy Communities (Heinemann). 


156. Writing for Publication 
(second three weeks)/Ms. Moss/ 

M—F 9:45-12:30 

Conducted in a workshop format, this 
course will focus primarily on writing 
for publication in academic settings. 
Students will examine the rhetorical 
conventions and ideologies of pub- 
lished scholarship, particularly teacher 


$ 


research, in journals, edited collections, 
and single-authored books. We will 
examine who and what gets published, 
where and why. We will pay special 
attention to questions that arise while 
conducting and publishing qualitative 
research. Each student will be expect- 
ed to identify a possible site of publi- 
cation for an essay/article on which 
she or he will work intensively 
throughout the course. Small class size 
and the workshop format should allow 
each member to receive extensive 
responses from other class members 
and to carry out ongoing revision as 
the writing progresses. Participants 
in this course should already be 
involved in research that will gen- 


erate an article. Data should 


already be collected and analyzed. 
For the first day of class, students 





Aerial view of the University of Alaska Southeast, site of Bread Loaf in Alaska. 
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should have a two-page, single-spaced 
description of their proposed publica- 
tion piece. Our goal is to have publish- 
able pieces at the end of the summer 


term. 


Texts: Margaret J. Finders, Just Girls 
(NCTE); Scott Christian, Exchanging 
Lives (NCTE); Sarah Freedman et al., 
Inside City Schools: Investigating Literacy 
in Multicultural Classrooms (NCTE); 
Electronic Networks, ed. Tharon Howard 
and Chris Benson (Boynton/ Cook); 


issues of the Bread Loaf Rural Teacher 


Network Magazine, College Composition 
and Communication, English Journal, and 
other selected readings will be on 


reserve at Bread Loaf. 


233. Sustaining Indigenous 
Languages/Ms. Cazden (first three 
weeks)/M—F 2—4:45 

In Alaska, as elsewhere in the United 
States and around the world, indige- 
nous peoples are struggling to sustain 
and revitalize their Native languages. 
This course is designed for anyone 
involved in such challenging efforts or 
just interested in them. It will be orga- 
nized around issues in that struggle, 
with examples of programs and prac- 
tices for resolving them. Issues will 
include short- and long-term visions; 


ways to generate the motivation for 





Native language learning and use; the 


contributions of home, school, and 


other institutions; the importance of 


oral and written (embodied and dis- 
embodied) Native literature; and the 
dangers of trivialization of Native 





knowledge and practices when institu- 
tionalized in the public school cur- 





riculum. Examples of programs and 
practices will be drawn from the U.S. 
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Juneau: 





(Native Alaskans, Native Americans in 
the Southwest, and Native Hawaiians), 
Canada (First Nations), and New 
Zealand (Maori). Even in three short 
weeks, guests and field trips will pro- 


vide first-hand contact with local 





work. Student responsibilities will 
include participation in class discus- 
sions, frequent short reflection pieces, 
and a final paper. 


Texts: Students must purchase and read 
four paperback texts before coming to 
When Our Words Return: 
Writing, Hearing, and Remembering Oral 
Tiaditions of Alaska and the Yukon, ed. 
Phyllis Morrow and William 


Schneider (Utah State); Teaching Indi- 


genous Languages, ed. Jon Reyhner; and 


Revitalizing Indigenous Languages, ed. 


Jon Reyhner (both from Northern 


Arizona); Can Threatened Languages Be 
Saved? Reversing Shift, 
Revisited: A Century 
Perspective, ed. Joshua Fishman (Multi- 


Language 
Tiventy-First 


lingual Matters; to be published early 
2001). Because this course is so inten- 
sive, an initial reading before summer 
is especially important in order to 
clarify your questions for our class dis- 
cussions. A packet of additional articles 
will be available at the Bread Loaf 
campus in Juneau. 


Group II (English Literature 
through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


32. Milton’s Poetry/Mr. Engle/ 

T, Th 2-4:45 

In this course we will read Milton’s 
biblical epic, Paradise Lost; his biblical 
tragedy, Samson Agonistes; his Masque 
(also known as Comus); and a number 





of his shorter poems, including his pas- 
toral elegy, Lycidas. Though Milton’s 
career as a poet was not continuous, 
and for long periods of his adulthood 
it was in abeyance due to other com- 
mitments, it is nonetheless exception- 
ally unified. Milton’s vocation, style, 
personal anxieties, political dreams, 
and sublime imagination are on display 
in his earliest great poem, “On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’ written 
when he was a Cambridge student, 
and remain recognizably present 
through the masterpieces of his blind 
old age. We will discuss Milton’s career 
with attention to his exploration of 
genres and with attention also to less 
obvious aspects of Miltonic poetry: its 
wit and human interest. While there 
will be some discussion of the rich tra- 
dition of Milton criticism, the main 
focus will be on reading the poetry 
and thinking about how to teach it. 
Students will write and circulate a 
twice-weekly informal note or ques- 
tion on the reading, will lead one class 
discussion, and will also write a short- 
er and a longer paper in the course of 
the summer session. Please come to 
the first meeting prepared to discuss 
“On the Morning of Christs Nati- 
vity, “On Shakespeare,’ “L’Allegro,’ 
“Il Penseroso,’ and Ad Patrem in 


Carey’s translation. 


Required texts: Paradise Lost, ed. Alastair 
Fowler, 2nd ed. (Longman); John 
Milton: Complete Shorter Poems, ed. John 
Carey, 2nd ed. (Addison Wesley 
Recommended text: The 
Cambridge Companion to Milton, ed. 


Longman). 


Dennis Danielson, 2nd ed. 


(Cambridge). 





68. Shakespeare and Popular 
Adaptation/Mr. Little/T, Th 
9:45—12:30 

How critically should we read con- 
temporary popular film adaptations of 
Shakespeare’s plays, especially those 
films based loosely on Shakespeare’s 
works—for example, Gus Van Sant’s 
My Own Private Idaho (1991) or Gil 


Jungers Ten Things I Hate about You 


(1999), 
Shakespeare’s Henriad and The Taming 


based, respectively, on 
of the Shrew? This seminar begins with 
the premise that these popular films do 
offer serious critical readings of, or at 
least engage in serious conversations 
with, Shakespeare and his plays. 
Beginning with John Madden’s Shake- 
speare in Love (1998) and then turning 
our attention to films based on specif- 
ic Shakespeare plays, this seminar stud- 
ies not only popular cultural readings 
of Shakespeare but the serious place 
we may ascribe to popular culture in 
thinking through some of the critical 


questions raised by Shakespeare’s plays. 


Texts: William Shakespeare, The Taming 
of the Shrew; Henry IV Part I, Henry V; 
Hamlet; King Lear; Romeo and Juliet 
(recommended editions of individual 
plays: Signet, Penguin, or Folger); Marc 


Norman and Tom Stoppard, 
Shakespeare in Love: A Screenplay 
(Hyperion); Louis D. Giannetti, Under- 


standing Movies (Prentice Hall); 
Shakespeare, the Movie, ed. Lynda E. 
Boose and Richard Burt (Routledge). 
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Group II (English Literature 
since the Seventeenth Century) 


34. The Social Character of the 
Victorian Novel/Mr. Nunokawa/ 

T, Th 9:45-12:30 

In this course, we will read a range of 
more or less familiar works in a variety 
of theoretical, historical, and critical 
contexts. Our general aim will be to 
study the social character of the 
Victorian novel in ways that take full 
measure of literary form and affect. We 
will be guided by big and little ques- 
tions like these: How do Victorian 
novels transform the pursuit of eco- 
nomic interests into dramas of roman- 
tic and erotic desire? How do they 
transform dramas of romantic and 
erotic desire into stories of economic 
interest? How are fascinations and 
anxieties about foreign races brought 
home to the domestic scene? How are 
questions of social class and individual 
character handled? What is the relation 
between verbal facility and social class 
in the Victorian novel, and how is this 
relation represented? How does the 
form of the Victorian novel extend, 
intensify, and expose the systems of 
social surveillance that developed in 
the nineteenth century? Why and how 
does the Victorian novel labor to pro- 


duce bodily discomfort, both for those 





who inhabit it and for those who read 
it? How does the culture of capitalism 
haunt the Victorian novel? How does 
the Victorian novel imagine its relation 
to other fields of knowledge, such as 
the social sciences emerging at the 
same period, which take, as the novel 





does, society itself as its object? 


Texts: Jane Austen, Emma (the one 


technically mnon-Victorian novel); 





Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre; William 
Makepeace Thackeray, Vanity Fair; 
Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend; 
Wilkie Collins, The Woman in White; 
George Eliot, Middlemarch; Thomas 
Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles (all in 
Penguin editions). In addition, there 
will be some theoretical and historical 
texts which will help situate our con- 
sideration of the novels, including: 
Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (excerpts); The 
Sociology of Georg Simmel, ed. Kurt 
Wolff (excerpts); Raymond Williams, 
The Country and the City; Emile 
Durkheim, various essays; Neil Hertz, 
“Recognizing Casaubon”; these texts 
will either be on reserve at Bread Loaf 


or photocopied for the class. 


66. Literature of the Fin de Siécle/ 
Mr. Nunokawa/M, W 9:45—12:00 

This course will consider a range of 
late nineteenth-century English texts 
written in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on the works of Oscar Wilde. 
We will be concerned especially with 
how these texts embody and illumi- 
nate various crises—aesthetic, erotic, 
ethnic, and economic—that occupied 
the culture of the fin de siécle. Sexual 
anxiety dwells at the heart of all the 
work we will read, and we will inves- 
tigate how late nineteenth-century 
anxieties about the erotic help to pro- 
voke, resolve, and obscure other social 
anxieties, and, in turn, how other social 
anxieties help to provoke, resolve, and 


obscure anxieties about the erotic. 


Texts: Bram Stoker, Dracula (Penguin); 
Sigmund Freud, Dora, ed. Philip Rieff 
(Macmillan); Oscar Wilde, Complete 





Plays (Methuen U.K.), and The Picture 
of Dorian Gray (Norton); The Artist as 
Critic: Critical Writings of Oscar Wilde, 
ed. Richard Ellmann (Chicago); H.G. 
Wells, The Time Machine and The Island 
of Dr. Moreau (any edition); Rudyard 
Kipling, The Man Who Would Be King 
(any edition); Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Sherlock Holmes: Selected Stories, intro. 
by S.C. Roberts (Oxford); Joseph 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness, ed. Paul 
O’Prey (Penguin); George Gissing, 
The Odd Women, ed. Elaine Showalter 
(Penguin Classics); Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (any 


edition); Henry James, “The Altar of 


the Dead” (any edition in any volume 
of James’s short stories will be fine). 
There will be on reserve some other 
theoretical texts from which we will 


consider excerpts: The Sociology of 


Georg Simmel, ed. Kurt Wolff (Free 
Emile Durkheim, Selected 
Writings, ed. Anthony Giddens 
(Cambridge); Michel Foucault, The 
History of Sexuality. 


Press); 


98. British-Irish Modernism/ 
Ms. Laird/M, W 2—4:45 

Drawing upon the notion of “trespass” 
from D.H. Lawrence, this course will 
examine the ways in which British and 


Irish modernist texts engage with 


problems, risks, and excitements of 


border crossing. These texts famously 
both challenge and reinforce, worry 
over and redraw various aesthetic, epis- 
temological, and moral boundaries, 
opening up complex sets of ques- 
tions—for example, about how genre, 
self, sexuality, and nation are defined. 
Each week will focus on different 
facets of these questions, pursuing 
them texts (for 


through paired 





instance, coupling Joyce’s A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man with Woolf’s 


Jacob’s Room) and through juxtaposing 


these texts with influential prose writ- 
ings of the time (for instance, reading 
Lawrences Women in Love with 
Edward Carpenters The Homogenic 
Attachment). We will conclude by 
examining a contemporary discussion 
or reconsideration of “modernism,” 
scrutinizing it in relation to the ques- 
ions and texts which have prevailed in 
our discussions. Students will be asked 
o come to each class prepared with a 
written question or statement about 
hat day’s reading; and each student 
will take part in inaugurating a class 
discussion during the seminar. The lat- 





er should focus on a text that the stu- 
dent plans to include both in a short 
paper and in a final seminar paper. It 





will be helpful to have read the 
assigned novels, especially by Joyce and 
Lawrence, before arrival. Please bring 
W.B. Yeats’s Selected Poems and Four 
Plays to the first class. 


Texts: W.B. Yeats, Selected Poems and 
Four Plays (Scribner); James Joyce, A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
(Viking); Virginia Woolf, Jacob’s Room 
(Harvest/HBJ); T.S. Eliot, The Waste 
Land, Prufrock, and Other Poems 
(Dover); Ford Madox Ford, The Good 
Soldier (Oxford); Rebecca West, The 
Return of the Soldier (Penguin); E.M. 
Forster, A Room with a View (Dover); 
D.H. Lawrence, Women in Love 
(Viking); Joseph Conrad, Heart of 
Darkness and Other Tales (Oxford); Jean 
Rhys, Wide Sargasso Sea (Norton). 
Secondary prose and critical readings 
will be available through photocopies 
or through reserve. 
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Group IV (American Literature) 


144. Nineteenth-Century 
American Literature and Travel/ 
Mr. Granqvist/T, Th 2—4:45 

The course will focus on travel as a 
concept and resource for American 
self-making as represented in nine- 
teenth-century literary culture. We 
will discuss the geographical and ideo- 
ogical spaces of North American 
environments (the desert, the prairie, 





he ocean, 
andscape frontiers and their dissolu- 





ion, and the intertextual and spatial 
relations of Self and Other within the 
parameters of belonging and exile. We 
will consider topics concerning indi- 
viduals and democracy; gender and 
power relations; Victorian faith, doubt, 
and idealism; ethnicity; colonialism; 
migration; and national consciousness. 
A third perspective of concern will be 
the body in motion and “its” negotia- 
tions and struggle in the naming and 
construction of place. The materials 
used in the course include a wide 
range of cultural and literary 
texts/genres: the novel, the travelogue, 
the slave narrative, the memoir, the 
sketchbook, the picture, and the photo. 


Texts: Henry Bibb, Narrative of the Life 
and Adventures of Henry Bibb, an 
American Slave, intro. Charles J. Hegler 
(University of Wisconsin); Frances 
Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a 
Georgian 1838-1839 
(University Herman 
Melville, Typee: A Peep at Polynesian 
Life (Penguin, 1996 or later); John 
Muir, Tiavels in Alaska, and All the World 
Over: Notes from Alaska (Sierra Club); 
Francis Parkman, California and Oregon 
Tiail, ed. Mason Wade (Easter Press); 


Plantation in 


of Georgia); 
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he ice), the writing of 


Nancy Prince, Narrative of the Life and 


Travels of Mrs. Nancy Prince (M. 
Wiener); Henry David Thoreau, 
Backwoods and along the Seashore: 


Selections from the Maine Woods and 
Cape Cod sede Peters hiner 
(Shambhala); Walt Whitman, Song of 
Myself (Penguin, latest ed.). Secondary 
essays will be available on reserve or in 
photocopied form. 


230. Native American and Native 
Alaskan Literatures: Self/Place/ 
History in Oral, Visual, and 
Written Narrative/ 

Ms. Wong/T, Th 9:45-12:30 

We will focus on the prose and poetry 
of a select number of contemporary 
Native North American and Native 
Alaskan writers, speakers, and artists. 
Dual concerns of the course will be 
orality and visuality: that is, the ways 
that the spoken word is translated into 
print and incorporated into contem- 
porary literary forms; and on the rela- 
tionship between the verbal and visual 
in innovative image-texts. To help us 
formulate our discussion, we will pon- 
der translation theories (from ethnog- 
raphy and folklore) and recent visual 





culture theories (such as those articu- 
lated by W.J.T. Mitchell and Nicholas 
Mirzoeft). We will consider also how 
the writers/speakers/artists map themes 
North 


American indigenous literatures: cere- 


central to contemporary 
mony, healing, myth and history, orali- 
ty and literacy, internal colonialism, 
return, geocentric subjectivity and 
land-based narrative, home/land, sov- 
ereignty, community and individuality, 
Native “mixed blood identity,’ and 
storytelling as cultural continuity and 
political resistance, to name a few. 


Authors will be from various 


tribal/national backgrounds and 
regions (from the Arizona-Mexico 
border in the South to the Yukon in 
the far North, from the Great Plains of 
the Midwest to the far West—both 
North and South), many resettled in 
urban centers throughout the United 
States. In addition, we will examine 
the literary, cultural, and regional 
influences on these writers and place 
their work in the context of Native 
American and Native Alaskan litera- 
tures specifically and U.S. literatures 
and global indigenous literatures generally. 


Texts: Sherman Alexie, The Lone 
Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven 
(HarperPerennial); Life Lived like a 
Story: Life Stories of Three Yukon Native 
Elders, ed. Julie Cruikshank (Nebraska); 
Anita Endrezze, Throwing Fire at the 
Sun, Water at the Moon (Arizona); 
The Antelope Wife 
(HarperPerennial); Joy Harjo, The 
Woman Who Fell from the Sky: Poems 
(Norton); Linda Hogan, Power 
(Norton); N. Scott Momaday, The Way 
to Rainy Mountain (New Mexico); 
Nora Naranjo-Morse, Mud Woman: 
Poems from the Clay (Arizona); Leslie 
Marmon_ Silko, Storyteller (Seaver). 


Selected short stories, poems, and sec- 


Louise Erdrich, 


ondary essays will be available on 
reserve or in photocopied form. 


239. Magic and Supernatural in 
African American Fiction/ 

Mr. Little/M, W 2—4:45 

Naturalism and realism may be said to 
define the broad contours of African 
American literary traditions, especially 
as that literature seeks to witness the 
experiences of African Americans 





from the middle passage and slavery to 
reconstruction to the Civil Rights and 
Black Power eras to our contemporary 


“post” moment. However so, this sem- 





inar argues that the speculative 
magic, supernatural, and fantastic sci- 
ence—plays a significant role in the 
shaping of both the content and struc- 
ture of African American fiction. This 
seminar will examine the extent to 





which magic and the supernatural are 
a constitutive part of African American 
naturalism and realism. Moving more 
thematically than chronologically from 
the late-nineteenth century to the pre- 
sent day, this seminar focuses on the 


supernatural (Chesnutt, Butler, 
Morrison, Kenan), magic (Reed, 
Naylor), and fantastic science 


(Schuyler, Delany). 


Texts; Charles Waddell Chesnutt, The 
Conjure Woman and Other Conjure Tales 
(Duke); Octavia E. Butler, Kindred 


(Beacon); Toni Morrison, Beloved 


(Plume); Randall Kenan, A Visitation of 


Spirits (Vintage); Ishmael Reed, 
Mumbo Jumbo (Scribner); Gloria 
Naylor, Mama Day (Vintage); George 
S. Schuyler, Black No More (Modern 
Library); Samuel R. Delany, Nova (any 
edition; this text is difficult to find and 
will be made available in Alaska). 


Group V (World Literature) 


109. Colonial and Postcolonial 
English Fiction/ 

Mr. Engle/M-F 8:30-9:30 

English owes its position as the only 
global literary language to a now 
British 
Empire and to the current interna- 


almost entirely dismantled 
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tional dominance of the United States. 
This course will read selected texts— 
all lively, and most of them fairly 
short—that arise in various ways from 
the colonial encounter between 
English people and the Native peoples 
of areas they colonized as part of that 
empire, turning at the end to the flux 
of British, American, African, Indian, 
and other influences at work in con- 
temporary fiction from Africa and 
India. As the course title suggests, we 
will treat issues arising from the colo- 
nial and postcolonial situations. These 
will include both very general issues 
concerning race, gender, history, and 
nation, and local issues specific to par- 
ticular texts and authors. The last four 
South 


Africa, one from India) are all from the 


novels studied (three from 
past five years; the most recent, David’s 
Story, by Zoe Wicomb, the mixed-race 
South African author of You Can’t Get 
Lost in Cape Town, will be published in 
spring 2001.This group of novels will 
allow us to focus on how postcolonial- 
ity and postmodernity come together 
in contemporary international fiction. 
Students will write a twice-weekly 
informal note or question on the read- 
ing, will lead a class discussion, and will 
also write a shorter and a longer paper 
in the course of the summer session. 
Please come to the first meeting pre- 
pared to discuss Kipling’s Kim and 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. 

Texts: Rudyard Kipling, Kim 
(Penguin/Viking); Joseph Conrad, 
Heart of Darkness (Dover); Ania 
Loomba, Colonialism/Postcolonialism 


(Routledge); Isak Dinesen, Out of 


Africa and Shadows on the Grass 
(Vintage); Chinua Achebe, Things Fall 
Apart (Anchor);V.S. Naipaul, A Bend in 
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the River (Vintage); Njabulo Ndebele, 
Other (Readers 
International); Nadine Gordimer, None 


Fools and Stories 
to Accompany Me (Penguin); J. M. 
Coetzee, Disgrace (Penguin); Arundhati 
Roy, The God of Small Things 
(HarperCollins); Zoe Wicomb, David’s 
Story (Feminist Press). 


186. The English Bible/ 

Mr. Dunn/M, W 9:45—12:30 

In this course we will read substantial 
selections from the Bible. Although we 
will consider theological, textual, and 
historical perspectives in our reading, 
the primary focus will be literary. Our 
most sustained inquiries will be into 
questions of narrative, but we will also 
consider issues of poetics, genre, and 
translation. Finally, we will discuss the 
place the Bible has in the history 
of interpretation, with particular 
emphasis upon the way the book 
interprets itself and establishes its own 
canonicity. 


Texts: The Oxford Study Bible, ed. M. 


Jack Suggs, et al. (Oxford); any inexpen- 


sive edition of the King James version. 


IN NEw MEXICO 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching 
of Writing) 


47. Cultures of the American 
Southwest/Mr. Warnock/ T,Th 
2—4:45 

Clifford Geertz sees “culture” as “webs 
of significance” in which we find our- 
selves “suspended”—an apt metaphor 
for a writing course. Participants in 
this writing course will develop webs 








Rudolfo Anaya reading at Bread Loaf in 
New Mexico. 

of significance relating to the 
American Southwest through reading, 
travel, research, language learning, 
music, labor, and, of course, through 
writing and sharing writing. Our read- 
ings will provide points of departure 
Native, 
Hispanic, Anglo, and other cultures 


for encounters with the 


that claim close relations with the 
American Southwest. As writers, stu- 
dents will begin with a cultural inven- 
tory and story of arrival. They will 
then develop an inquiry into some 
dimension of the American Southwest 
and finally will “write up” an account 
of cultural encounter. Students will 
publish writing to each other weekly. 
One weekend field trip is planned. 
Students should read Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes for the Archbishop in 
preparation for the course. Other 
books are listed below, in the order in 
which they will be discussed. 


Texts: Douglas Preston, Cities of Gold 
(New Mexico); Leslie Marmon Silko, 
Storyteller (Arcade); Gloria Anzaldua, 
Borderlands/La_ Frontera (Consortium 
Book Sales and Distribution); Cormac 
McCarthy, Blood Meridian (Vintage); 
Gary Nabhan, Gathering the Desert 
(Arizona). Selected readings (on reserve 
at Bread 
required to buy these books) from, 


Loaf; students are not 


among others, Mary Louise Pratt, 
(Routledge); Alex 
Shoumatoff, Legends of the American 


Imperial Eyes 


Desert: Sojourns in the Greater Southwest 
(Knopf); Oscar Martinez, Troublesome 
Border (Arizona); John C. Van Dyke, 
The Desert (Peregrine Smith); Susan 
Magoffin, Down the Santa Fe Tiail 


(Nebraska); Josiah Gregg, Commerce of 


the Prairies (Oklahoma); Wallace Stegner, 
Beyond the  Hundredth Meridian 
(Nebraska); Paul Horgan, Great River 
(Wesleyan). Some pertinent popular 
fiction: Douglas Preston, Thunderhead 
(Warner); Joseph Kanon, Los Alamos 
(Dell); Victor Villasenor, Rain of Gold 
(Delta); P.G. Nagle, Glorieta Pass (Mass 
Market); Martin Cruz Smith, Stallion 
Gate (Bantam). 


140. Teacher Research/ 

Mr. Fecho/M, W 9-11:45 

Building from my own experience as a 
teacher researcher, this course will 
explore what it means to take an 
inquiry stance on a classroom. 
Working from an inquiry perspective, 
participants will interrogate diverse 
research studies conducted by teachers 
in order to sketch teacher research as a 
means of understanding practice, con- 
ducting research, and reporting that 
research. Furthermore, participants 
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will bring their own practices under 
interrogation in order better to con- 
sider the pedagogic and sociocultural 
issues transacting there. The emphasis 
on systematic and intentional data 
gathering, collaborative data analysis, 
and situating the research within 
teacher needs will benefit those inter- 
ested in using a reflective stance to 
examine their practice and/or with 
the larger educational community. To 
support research studies that will grow 
out of the course work, participants 
will develop small research communi- 
ties that will help them to extend the 
work of the summer into their class- 
rooms and those of their research partners 
via exchanges on BreadNet and other 
electronic means of networking. 
Finally, we will be using the texts 
below as needed, so the order is tentative. 
Texts: Cynthia Ballenger, Teaching 
Other Children 
College); Marilyn Cochran-Smith and 
Susan Lytle, Inside/Outside (Teachers 
College); Brenda Miller Power and 
Ruth Shagoury Hubbard, Living the 


(Teachers 


People’s 


Questions (Stenhouse); and a course 
pack of collected readings. 


156. Writing for Publication/ 

Mr. Fecho/M, W 2-4:45 

Conducted as a workshop and from an 
inquiry stance, this seminar will 
engage participants in an investigation 
of issues and processes that will enable 
them to shepherd a piece of writing 
from conception to suitable publica- 
tion placement. Using short and book- 
length pieces as examples of the range 
of possibility, such issues as what are 
the conventions of writing for acade- 
mic publication, how do the needs of 
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teacher researchers transact with those 
conventions, and what these transac- 
tions mean for future conceptions of 
publishable work will be explored. In 
particular, a range of my own teacher 
research publications will be used as a 
understanding what is 


fo) 


means for 
gained and lost through publication in 
various venues. The main thrust of the 
workshop, however, will be to provide 
a space and opportunity for partici- 
pants to develop their own publishable 
pieces. The collaborative format is 
designed to allow each of us to get 
substantive and frequent feedback 
from the group. Writers just consider- 
ing moving their classroom data into 
some written form or those well along 
in the process will be provided the 
support needed to conceive, revise, and 
refine their work. The intent is to cre- 
ate a writing community that will 
function during the summer, but will 
also continue on BreadNet as well as 
through other means of electronic net- 
working. Finally, we will be using the 
texts below as needed, so the order is 
tentative. 


Texts: Cynthia Ballenger, 
Other Children 

College); Scott Christian, Exchanging 
Lives (NCTE); Ethics and Representation 
in Qualitative Studies of Literacy, ed. 
Peter Mortensen and Gesa Kirsch, 
(NCTE); and a course pack of collect- 


ed readings. 


Teaching 


People’s (Teachers 


157. Rewriting a Life: Teaching 
Revision as a Life Skill/ 

Ms. Warnock/T, Th 9-11:45 

During this course, we will explore 
and analyze how writing constructs 


and reconstructs knowledge, individ- 


ual and cultural identities, and the 
conventions of writing. Our purposes 
will be to figure out the usefulness and 
imitations of this definition of writ- 
ing; to explore ways of writing that 
encourage us to revise; and to discuss 
yractices that might encourage revi- 
sion in student writers in school. This 
approach to writing requires what 
Burke 


understanding of life as a project in 





Kenneth recommends: the 
composition and the view of life as a 
rough draft. We will read the works 
listed below in the following 
sequence and write a paper each week 
in order to create a portfolio of revised 
papers and a final project. We will also 
meet regularly outside of class in 
small-group and individual confer- 
ences to work on writing. (Ms. 
Warnock will arrive at Bread Loaf on 
July 4; John Warnock will teach the 
first two classes, and an extra class ses- 
sion will be added after Ms. Warnock’s 
arrival.) 


Texts: Janet Sternburg, The Writer on 
Her Work, Volume I (Norton); Leslie 
Silko, Storyteller (Little/ 
Melody Garulick, Yellow 
Woman (Rutgers); Kazuo Ishiguro, An 
Artist of the Floating World (Vintage) or 
When We Were 
Margot Livesey, Criminals (Penguin); 
AR. Ammons, Glare (Norton) or 
Brink Road (Norton); Ellen Douglas, 
Can't Quit You, Baby (Penguin) or 
Apostles of Light (Mississippi); Infinite 


Marmon 
Brown); 


Orphans (Knopf); 


Divisions: An Anthology of Chicana 
Literature, ed. Tey Diana Rebolledo and 
Eliana S. Rivero (Arizona); Ernest 
Gaines, A Lesson before Dying (Vintage). 
(Students are required to read only one 
Ishiguro, 


of the two novels by 


Ammons, and Douglas; students may, 


of course, read both of the suggested 
novels of these three writers if they 
have time.) 


Group II (English Literature 
through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


19. Chaucer/Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 
9-11:45 

This course will focus on the 
Canterbury ‘Tales, Chaucer’s innovative 
and ambitious experimental narrative, 
which we'll read in the original 
Middle English. We’ll consider how 
this story collection addresses such 
issues as: authorship and readership; 
nationalism and imperialism; social 
antagonisms and class rivalries; reli- 
gious, racial, and gender difference; the 
individual’s relations to structures of 
authority; and materialism and con- 
sumerism in late fourteenth-century 
England. We’ll also examine how and 
why Chaucer has been canonized as a 
“major author,” considering his place 
in the curriculum and his relevance to 
modern readers. Written work will 
consist of a weekly critical journal. 
Screenings of recent films and listening 
to Middle English audio tapes will 
enhance our appreciation of the tales, 
as will selected historical and critical 


essays (on reserve). 


Text: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 
Benson (Houghton Mifflin). 


42. Contemporary Critical Issues 
in Shakespeare/Mr. Smith/M, W 

Pir Aa) 

“He was not of an age, but for all 
time!” We shall test the truth of Ben 
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Jonson’s claim by examining a range of 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems with 
respect to the political issues and criti- 
cal methodologies of our own time 
and place. New historicism, decon- 
struction, Lacanian psychoanalytical 
theory, and the phenomenology of 
performance will provide vantage 
points for considering scripts that will 
include some of  Shakespeare’s 
acknowledged masterpieces (Tivelfth 
Night, King Lear), as well as less often 
studied plays (Titus Andronicus, All’s 
Well That Ends Well). We shall also read 
and discuss some of the non-dramatic 
works, including The Rape of Lucrece 
and the sonnets. 


Texts: William Shakespeare, The Norton 
Shakespeare, ed. Stephen Greenblatt 
(Norton; recommended edition, but 
not required); Keith Wrightson, English 
Society 1550-1680 (Rutgers); Madan 
Sarup, An Introductory Guide to Post- 
Structuralism and Postmodernism 
(Georgia); Bert O. States, Great 
Reckonings in Little Rooms (California). 


88. Teaching, Reading (and Enjoying) 
Poetry/Mr. Smith/T, Th 2-4:45 

Anyone who likes music ought to like 
poetry, yet students (and sometimes, 
secretly, their teachers) often approach 
poetry with anxiety, if not downright 
rostility. This course is designed to 
change such attitudes. We shall begin 
oy locating sound and rhythm in the 


body. Grounding ourselves in those 





physiological sensations, we shall pro- 
ceed, period by period, to read, discuss, 
and enjoy some of the English lan- 
guage’s greatest designs on our bodies 
and imaginations. For each of the four 





historical periods in our survey 
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medieval and Renaissance, eighteenth 
century, nineteenth century, and twen- 
tieth century—participants in the 
seminar will be asked to carry out 
three short writing projects: an essay in 
criticism, a plan for teaching one or 
more of the poems, and some poetry 
of their own devising. (This course can 
be used to satisfy either a Group II or 
a Group III requirement; students 
should indicate their choice at the 
time of registration.) 


Texts: The Norton Anthology of Poetry, 
4th ed. (Norton); Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, trans. J.R.R. Tolkien 
(Ballantine); Robert Pinsky, The 
Sounds of Poetry (Farrar Straus Giroux). 


Group II (English Literature 
since the Seventeenth Century) 


88. Teaching, Reading (and 
Enjoying) Poetry/ 

Mr. Smith/T, Th 2—4:45 

See description under Group II offer- 
ings. This course can be used to satisfy 
either a Group II or a Group IH 
requirement; students should indicate 


their choice at the time of registration. 


132. Fiction into Film/ 

Ms. Flint/ T, Th 9-11:45 

What happens when a novel is trans- 
lated into film? This course examines 
the challenges of fictional adaptation 
for the screen. It concentrates on the 
way film may be used as a critical 
medium, reinterpreting and reworking 
a text—sometimes very self-con- 
sciously, sometimes more subtly. In 
class, we will examine the relationship 


between word and image in relation to 


five major nineteenth-century novels, 
examining how such things as narra- 
tive technique and point of view are 
used in each medium in order to pre- 
sent the monstrous, romance, social 
critique, place, history, and colonialism. 


Texts: Mary Shelley, Frankenstein 
(Penguin); Jane Austen, Emma 
(Penguin); Charles Dickens, Great 


Expectations (Penguin); Henry James, 
The Wings of the Dove (Oxford World’s 


Classics); Joseph Conrad, Heart of 


Darkness (Norton). 


158. Reading Personally/ 

Ms. Flint/T, Th 2—4:45 

How do we read? In what ways do we 
become personally involved with the 
words on the page? What fantasies do 
we project onto the books that we 
read? What desires do they fulfill—or 
fail to satisfy? Do we read works by 
women and by men differently? 
Taking writing by D.H. Lawrence 
(including fiction and travel writing 
about New Mexico), and Virginia 
Woolf, we will examine our imagina- 
tive investments in reading. Both writ- 
ers incorporated much autobiographi- 
cal material in their fiction, and we 
shall investigate the particular attrac- 
tions and challenges of this fact. We 
will ask how other novelists and critics 
have responded creatively to their 
writing, and we will work with a 
number of ways of writing textual 
criticism, from the conventionally aca- 
demic to the personal and experimen- 
tal, with the aim of encouraging stu- 
dents to develop their own unique 
critical voices. A course reader (avail- 
able at Bread Loaf) will supplement 
the texts below. 


Texts: D.H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers 
(Oxford World’s Classics), Women in 
Love (Oxford World’s Classics); Virginia 
Woolf, Jacobs Room, Mrs. Dalloway, To 
the Lighthouse (all Penguin); Michael 
Cunningham, The Hours (Picador). 


Group IV (American Literature) 


196. Contemporary American 

Poetry/Mr. Lincoln/M, W 2—4:45 

Twentieth-century American poetry is 
“language charged with meaning,” 
Ezra Pound says, but charged how? 
William Carlos Williams would have 
us shape lines “speaking straight 
ahead,” while Robert Frost trusts the 
“straight crookedness of a good walk- 
ing stick.’ Wallace Stevens sees the 
poem as “a pheasant disappearing in 
the brush.” Elizabeth Bishop finds 
iambic rhythms in everyday speech, 
and her friend Marianne Moore clus- 
decorously. 


ters syllables y. John 
Berryman rages in blank verse against 
“the thinky death,’ and Theodore 
Roethke believes “In a dark time the 
eye begins to see.” Linda Hogan in our 
time cares for the wounded life-forms 
of tribal ways, and Leslie Silko crosses 
the Buckskin Curtain to write to her 
Ohio friend, James Wright. Carolyn 
Forché explores the country we ravage 
collectively, and Sylvia Plath closes her 
poetry under the “hooded bone” of an 
indifferent moon. We will foreground 
six of these poets, sample six others, 
and ask throughout the course: What 
makes a good poem? Is it language that 
catches our attention, that surprises 
and even disturbs us, that we trust and 
remember? What is the craft of a nat- 
urally well-made poem, from meter, to 
rhyme, to metaphor and meaning? 
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What are the shifts and connections, 
the structural synapses and startling fis- 
sures that release beauty and insight 
through poetic disturbance? When 
does a poem not work? What is the 
role of the poet and poetry, from mod- 
ernism early in the twentieth century 
to a sense of cataclysmic change 
toward the end? The course wil 


involve weekly exercises, generative 


exploration of the many voices of 


poetry (including the student’s own 
voice), creative discussion, and a fina 


writing project. 





Texts: Six American Poets, ed. Joe 
Conarroe (Vintage/Random); Eight 
American Poets, ed. Joel Conarroe 
(Vintage/Random); Linda Hogan, The 
Book of Medicines (Coffee House); 
Carolyn Forché, The Country between 
Us (Harper-Collins); The Delicacy and 
Strength of Lace, ed. Anne Wright 


(Graywolf); Ezra Pound, The ABC of 


Reading (New 
Hollander, 


Directions); John 


Rhymes Reason (Yale); 


Kenneth Lincoln, Sing with the Heart of 


a Bear (California). 


211. Native American Literature/ 
Mr. Lincoln/M, W 9-11:45 

What is both Native and American 
about contemporary tribal literature? 
Native American writing has fused 
oral and ceremonial traditions with 
Western forms of literacy this century. 
The transition is equivalent in Western 
history to Homeric texts bridging 
song-poetry into narrative epic. N. 
Scott Momaday pioneered the con- 
temporary renaissance, weaving folk 
mythology, social science, personal 
narrative, and Kiowa family artistry 
through The Way to Rainy Mountain. 


What are the fused tribal and mod- 
ernist tenets of this remarkable book? 


James Welch wrote a surreal, pained 


novel about Montana Blackfeet life, 
Winter in the Blood, shattering stereo- 
types and sentiments of noble savage 
and dusky maiden. How true to mod- 
ern Indian life is the hard poetry of 
this fiction? Leslie Silko wrote of the 
Pueblo and Navajo Southwest in 
Ceremony, a novel of post-war shock 
and spiritual regeneration. What are 
the revised feminist paradigms of 
Native American storytelling? Louise 
Erdrich sketched the Chippewa Great 
Plains today in Love Medicine, a novel 
of tribal devastation, trickster humor, 
survival. What 
Native values infuse this mixed-blood 


and contemporary 


saga, and how do the stories bridge 
racial and cultural divisions? In per- 
sonally recording the life of a twenti- 
eth-century California Pomo healer, 
Mabel McKay, Greg Sarris revised the 
as-told-through model of Native and 
American collaboration, from captivity 
romances, through salvage ethnogra- 
phy, into the tribal biography of Black 
Elk Speaks and runaway shamanic tales 
by Carlos Castenada. Who are the trib- 
al medicine women and men today, 
and where are their powers of healing? 
Finally, Sherman Alexie’s Old Shirts and 
New Skins has blitzed post-modernist 
literacy with born-again Red Power 
and an all-Nations call for tribal sover- 
eignty. What are the contemporary 
Native terms of his artistry and popu- 
larity? We will closely read the six pri- 
mary texts, supplemented with sec- 
ondary texts by the same authors, 
drawing upon background texts, 
including D’Arcy McNickle’s Native 
American Tribalism for historical refer- 
ence and Kenneth Lincoln’s Native 


American Renaissance for literary back- 
ground. The class will involve weekly 
writing assignments, visits to Pueblo 
sites, discussions of tribal culture and 
pan-Indian literacy, including racial 
crossovers, and an extended writing 
assignment as a final paper. 


Required Texts: N. Scott Momaday, The 
Way to Rainy Mountain (New Mexico); 
James Welch, Winter in the Blood 


(Viking/Penguin); Leslie Marmon 

Silko, Ceremony (Viking/Penguin); 
) S £ 

Louise Erdrich, Love Medicine 


(Perennial/Harper); Greg Sarris, Mabel 
McKay: Weaving the Dream (California); 
Sherman Alexie, Old Shirts and New 
Skins (UCLA American Indian Studies 
Center). Supplemental Texts: N. Scott 
Momaday, House Made of Dawn 
(Harper Collins); The Delicacy and 
Strength of Lace, ed. Anne Wright 
(Graywolf); Louise Erdrich, Jacklight 
(Holt, Rinehart, and Winston); Greg 
Sarris, Grand Avenue (Penguin); 
Sherman Alexie The Lone Ranger and ‘Tonto 
Fistfight in Heaven (Perennial/Harper); 
D’Arcy MecNickle, 
Tiibalism (Oxford); Kenneth Lincoln, 
Native American Renaissance (Calif- 


Native American 


ornia). The supplemental texts will be 
on reserve at Bread Loaf. 


220. Recovering U.S. Latino 
Literature/Mr. Meléndez/M, W 
9-11:45 

Hispanic heritage in the Americas is 
varied and complex.The establishment 
of a Hispanic press, theater, universi- 
ties, and the literary arts predates the 
founding of Jamestown by at least a 
hundred years. While tacit acknowl- 
edgement has been given to the idea 
that Latino/as have figured in the 


making of what is today the United 
States, it has been only in the last 
decade, and owing largely to the 
efforts of the “Recovering the U.S. 
Literary Heritage Project,’ that the 
scope of U.S. Latino literature has 
begun to be mapped in a comprehen- 
sive and meaningful way. As critics and 
scholars recover manuscripts, novels, 
poetry, chronicles, travel narratives, 
diaries, and other rich primary 
sources, knowledge of the antecedents 
of Latino/a writers in the United 
States 
unimagined. This course will use 


grows in ways heretofore 
Latino/a recovery work as a starting 

2 © 
point for considering how the excava- 
tion of this liter: 





ry tradition brings 
forth the need to redraw the parame- 
ters of American literary discourse. 
Through the reading of recovered 
and contemporary authors, students in 
this course with come to understand 
the nuance, specificity, and totality of 
the Latino/a experience in the United 
States as fashioned by Latinos and 
Latinas over time. 


Texts: The Reader, ed. H. 
Augenbraum and Margarite Fernández 
Olmos (Houghton Mifflin); Growing up 
Latino, ed. H. Augenbram and Ian 
Stavans (Houghton Mifflin); Felix 
Varela, Jicotécatl (Arte Público); Cleofas 


Latino 


Jaramillo, Romance of a Little Village Girl 


(New Mexico); Daniel Venegas, The 
of Don Chipote (Arte 
Público). We will also make extensive 


Adventures 


use of major anthologies and of vol- 
umes I, II, and III of the “Recovering 
the U.S. Hispanic Literary Heritage 


Project,” all on reserve at Bread Loaf. 
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231. Culture, Ethnicity, and 
Autobiography/Mr. Melendez/ 

T, Th 9-11:45 

Autobiography has proven to be par- 
ticularly useful to readers and to con- 
temporary literary and cultural theo- 
rists alike in its capacity to inscribe 
notions of self and link these to place 
and history. It is no surprise that auto- 
biography in our own time has 
become a preferred form of disclosure 
or elucidating multi-vocal experience 
and subjectivity in American life. In 
his course I wish to survey ideologies 
of self in the discursive space provided 





dy society, culture, and ethnicity. I wish 
to explore the competing construc- 
tions of frontier and border in the 
American imagination by drawing on 
an array of personal narratives that dis- 
close the cultural and ethnic self in the 
context of social borders and frontiers. 
Our study will include a half-dozen or 
so personal narratives. We will also have 
occasion to become familiar with cur- 
rent critical theory on autobiography 
in relation to cultural studies. 


Texts: Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
The Account (Arte Público); John P. 
Santos, Places Left Unfinished at the Time 
of Creation (Viking); Polingaysi Qoya- 
wayma, No Turning Back (New 
Mexico); Black Elk and John G. 
Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks (Nebraska); 
Zora Neale Hurston, Dust Tiacks on the 
Road (Illinois); 


Gloria Anzaldua, 


Borderlands/La Frontera’ (Consortium 
Book Sales and Distribution); and 
Leslie Marmon 
(Arcade). 


Silko, 








Storyteller 





Group V (World Literature) 


208. Introduction to Cultural 
Studies/Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 2—4:45 
This course offers a hands-on intro- 
duction to the lively and diverse 
movement known as cultural studies. 
Focusing on the key theories that have 
contributed to cultural studies—new 
criticism, reader response, semiotics 
and structuralism, Marxist/materialist 
criticism, deconstruction, psychoana- 
lytical criticism, and feminist/gender 
criticism—we'll look at their central 
concerns and strategies. Our approach 
will pair readings with application of 
the theories. Tackling one each week, 
we'll read about, then do: a new criti- 
cal interpretation of a poem, a reader- 
response analysis of a romance or 
western, a structuralist reading of a 
building, a Marxist/materialist analysis 
of a film, a feminist deconstruction of 
an advertisement, and a cultural cri- 
tique of a rodeo or other local perfor- 
mance (for written work, you'll devel- 
op your choice of any three of these 
exercises into short analyses). The goal 
will be to develop a sense of what the- 
ories are in use today, where they came 
from, and how you can use them to 
enrich your own thinking and writing. 


Texts: M.H. Abrams, A Glossary of 
(Harcourt); Terry 
Eagleton, Literary Theory: An Introduction 


Literary Terms 
(Minnesota; any edition will do). Other 
readings will be on reserve, including: 
Viktor Shklovsky, “Art as Technique;” 
W.K. Wimsatt and M. Beardsley, “The 
Intentional Fallacy;” Stanley Fish, 
“Interpreting the Variorum;” Ferdinand 
De Saussure, “Nature of the Linguistic 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, “The 
Structural Study of Myth;” Jacques 


Sign;” 


Derrida, “Structure, Sign and Play;” 
Michel “What Is an 
Author?”; Jacques Lacan, “Seminar on 


Foucault, 
‘The Purloined Letter”; Raymond 
Williams, “Base and Superstructure”; 
Clifford Geertz, “Deep Play: Notes on 
the Balinese Cockfight”; Stephen 
Greenblatt, “Shakespeare and the 
Elaine 


“Toward a Feminist Poetics.” 


Exorcists”; and Showalter, 
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Group I (Writing and the Teaching 
of Writing) 


570. Poetry Writing/Mr. Muldoon 
A workshop devoted primarily to 
close readings of poems by the partic- 
ipants, the course will be augmented 


by readings of, and formal assignments 
J c to) 


based on, poems by a wide range of 


modern and contemporary British and 
Irish poets. In addition to the creative 
writing component, students will be 
required to deliver two ten-minute 
critical papers on two British or Irish 
poets of their choice. 


Texts: The Bloodaxe Book of 20th 
Century Poetry, ed. Edna Longley 
Books); Words: 
Modern Poets on Modern Poetry, ed. 
W.N. Herbert and Matthew Hollis 
(Bloodaxe Books). (These texts are not 


(Bloodaxe Strong 


available in the U.S.; they can be pur- 
chased in Oxford or ordered electron- 
ically through a site such as 


amazon.co.uk.) 


Group II (English Literature 
through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


502. Shakespeare’s History 
Plays/Mr. Wilders 

The plays are studied not primarily as 
literary texts but as scripts designed for 
performance, and classes take the form 
of readings of central scenes by the 
students, followed by analytical discus- 
sions. It is hoped that, by this means, 
the significance of individual lines, the 
structure of scenes, the psychology of 
characters, and Shakespeare’s outlook 
as a historian will be discovered. 
Students should be willing and com- 
petent to take part in dramatic read- 
ings. Students are required to read all 
of Shakespeare’s English history plays 


in preparation for the course. 


Texts: The New Penguin paperback 
editions of Richard H; Henry IV, Parts 1 
and 2; Henry V; Julius Caesar; and 


Coriolanus. 


504. Two Traditions of 
Seventeenth-Century Poetry/ 

Mr. Wilders 

Selected poems by John Donne and 
(Herbert, Marvell, 
Crashaw, Vaughan) and Ben Jonson 
and his followers (Herrick, Waller, 
Lovelace) will be discussed in relation 


his successors 


to the religious and political life of the 
period. The course will end with the 
poetry of Rochester. 


Texts: Seventeenth-Century Poetry, ed. 
Robert Cummings (Blackwell); John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, The Complete 
Works, ed. Frank H. Ellis (Penguin 
Classics). 
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512. Religion, Politics, and 
Literature from Spenser to 
Milton/ Mr. McCullough 

This course will set some of the great- 
est achievements of England’s literary 
Renaissance in the context of religio- 
political culture under Elizabeth I, 
James I, and Charles I. Our emphasis 
will be on the ways in which the 
sacred and the secular converged in 
early modern England, and the ways 
literature both influenced and was 
influenced by that convergence. Topics 
of classes will include humanism and 
Protestantism, religious master texts 


for literary language, such as the 


English Bible, Psalter, and Book of 


Common Prayer, religious satire in the 
theater, and religio-political deploy- 
ments of epic and lyric verse. 


Texts: Philip Sidney, The Defense of 


Poetry (any edition); Edmund Spenser, 
“Amoretti and Epithalamion,” in The 
Shorter Poems, ed. Richard McCabe 
(Penguin); Spenser, The Faeire Queene, 
(Book I) ed. T.P. Roche, Jr. (Penguin); 
John Donne, Complete English Poems, 
ed. C.A. Patrides and Robin Hamilton 
(Everyman); Ben Jonson, Bartholomew 
Fair (any edition); William Shake- 
speare, Measure for Measure (any edi 





Lincoln College Library 
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John Milton, 


tion); Herbert and Henry 
Vaughan, ed. Louis Martz (Oxford); 
“Nativity Ode,’ 
“Lycidas,” “Comus,” in Complete Poems 


George 


(Oxford or Penguin). For background, 
The Oxford Illustrated History of Tidor 
and Stuart Britain, ed. John Morrill 
(Oxford). 


517. Chaucer/Mr. Fyler 

This course offers a study of the major 
poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer. We will 
spend roughly two-thirds of our time 
on the Canterbury Tales, and the other 
third on Chaucer’s most extraordinary 
poem, Troilus and Criseyde. Chaucer is 
primarily a narrative rather than a lyric 
poet: though the analogy is an imper- 
ect one, the Canterbury Tales is like a 


collection of short stories, and Tioilus 





ike a novel in verse. We will talk about 
Chaucer’s literary sources and con- 
texts, the interpretation of his poetry, 
and his treatment of a number of 
issues, especially gender issues, that are 


of perennial interest. 


Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 
Benson (Houghton Mifflin or Oxford 
Paperback OKI; 
Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, 
trans. R. Green (Macmillan); Woman 
Defamed and Woman Defended, ed. 
Alcuin Blamires (Oxford). 


available in 


518. Shakespeare: On the Page 
and on the Stage/ 

Mr. Dobson and Mr. Wood 

Selected plays will be discussed as texts 
and also with reference to productions 
in the current repertoire of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company (RSC) in 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Work by other 


dramatists may be included from the 
RSC repertoire, and Shakespeare pro- 
ductions by other companies, includ- 
ing 


5 


it is hoped, a production at the 
new Globe Theatre, will also be con- 
sidered. Some of the classes will take 
place at the Shakespeare Centre in 
Stratford, including meetings with 
members of the RSC, who will discuss 
their work and the productions being 
seen. Information on the plays to be 
seen should be available in the early 
months of 2001. Students must expect 
additional charges for tickets and 
transportation of about $500. 





Texts: Plays of the repertory in reliable 
Wells and 


[Oxford]; Norton, Bevington [among 


editions (e.g. Taylor 
editions of Complete Works]; Arden, 
Oxford, New New 


Penguin [among paperback series]). 


Cambridge, 


Selected readings on Shakespeare in 
the theater. A reading list will be sent 
to course participants prior to the start 


of the session. 


545. John Milton: Poetry, 
Prophecy and Revolution/ 
Mr. Smith 

John Milton is remembered as the 
greatest nondramatic poet in the 
English language. He was also an 
advanced advocate of free speech, reli- 
gious toleration, republicanism, and 
divorce in an age of revolution. The 
course will chart his career, focusing 
upon his development as a poet, but 





with an emphasis on exploring the 
links between his poetry and his prose, 
much of which is poetic in nature. 
Many of his works are highly imagina- 
tive interpretations of parts of the 
Bible. We will be concerned with his 


early poetry, including Comus and 
Lycidas, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes. Major themes 
will be the role of the poet, Milton’s 
understanding of the nature of poetry 
and poetic language, tyranny and liber- 
ty, men and women, sexuality, free will, 


heresy, evil, and creativity. 


Texts: John Milton: Complete Shorter 
Poems, ed. John Carey, 2nd ed. 
(Addison-Wesley Longman); John 
Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Alastair 
Fowler, 2nd ed. (Addison-Wesley 
Longman); John Milton: Selected Prose, 
ial, CA: 


Cambridge Companion to Milton, ed. 


Patrides (Penguin); The 


Dennis Danielson, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge). 


566. Drama before Shakespeare/ 

Mr. Gray 

This seminar will study early English 
drama from its beginnings up to and 
including Marlowe. We will look at 
kinds of 


medieval drama—liturgical, mystery 


examples of the main 
and morality plays, interludes, “folk” 
plays, and pageants—before moving 
on to later comedies and tragedies. We 
will pay particular attention to the 
drama’s changing cultural and social 
context, to questions of staging, and 


connections with Shakespeare. 


Texts: There are a number of antholo- 
gies of early drama (e.g., A.C. Cawley’s 
Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays 
[Everyman Library] or the Penguin 
selections of mystery and morality 
plays edited by Peter Happé in mod- 
ernized spelling, or R. Beadle and P. 
King’s York Mystery Plays [Oxford 
World’s Classics]). Read one or more 
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of these. It should be possible to find 
copies of the better known works, like 
The Second Shepherd’s Play or Everyman, 
and the plays of Kyd and Marlowe. 
There are many very interesting plays 
tucked away in more obscure collec- 
tions or editions that you will be able 
to find in Oxford. You might be able to 
find translations of plays by Seneca, 
Plautus, and Terence, which will help 
with the sixteenth-century back- 
ground. Concentrate at this stage on 
reading plays rather than criticism. 
There are some good books about the 
drama of these periods, and you are 
very welcome to write and ask for fur- 
ther reading if you have the time to do it. 


Group III (English Literature 
since the Seventeenth Century) 


505. Wordsworth and Coleridge/ 
Mr. Perry 

Coleridge thought Wordsworth “the 
best poet of the age,’ the peer of 
Shakespeare and Milton; while, for 
Wordsworth, Coleridge was simply 
“the most wonderful man that he had 
ever known.” We shall be following the 
extraordinary, epoch-making partner- 
ship of these two men as they explore 
the central themes of romanticism: 
nature and imagination, the growth of 
the mind, the power of memory, and 
the sense of God—or, perhaps, the 
absence of God. The focus throughout 
will be on the two poets’ relationship, 


and on the way that their works 
engage in a conversation between 


strongly kindred, but quite distinct, 
kinds of creativity. A 
Wordsworth’s works will be considered 


range of 
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in detail, from the apprentice work of 
the mid-1790s to The Prelude of 1805; 
and besides the verse of Coleridge’s 
great period (1795-1802), we shall be 
looking at the directions his imagina- 
tion took once his energies turned to 
literary criticism and philosophical 
reflection. I hope that we may also find 
time to consider some of the ways in 
which modern poetry stands in direct 
descent from the literary experimental- 
ism of our two poets. 





Texts: The two obligatory books are 
the Oxford Authors William 
Wordsworth, ed. Stephen Gill (Oxford) 
and the Everyman Coleridge: Poems, ed. 
Beer (Dent/Tuttle). You 
need a text of The Prelude, which exists 


John will 
in several versions: The Prelude, 1799, 
1805, 1850, ed. Jonathan Wordsworth, 
M.H. Abrams, and Stephen Gill 
(Norton), or The Prelude: The Four 
Texts, 1798, 1799, 1805, 1850, ed. 


Jonathan Wordsworth (Penguin). Most 


important is having read the poetry, 
but if you also want to try Biographia 
Literaria (in Everyman paperback), 
begin with chapters 1, 4, and 13-22; 





persevere—I promise it won't seem so 
obscure by August. For some useful 
would recommend 
Gill, William 
(Oxford) 


Coleridge: 


background, I 
especially Stephen 
Wordsworth: A Life 
Richard Holmes, Early 
Visions and Coleridge: Darker Reflections 
(both Viking) or Rosemary Ashton, The 
Life of Samuel 
(Blackwell). 


and 


Taylor Coleridge 


508. James Joyce/Ms. Johnson 

Students will engage in intensive study 
of Ulysses in its Hiberno-European, 
modernist, and Joycean contexts. We 





will begin by reading both Dubliners 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man (and Joyce’s poetry, critical essays, 
Stephen Hero, Exiles, Giacomo Joyce, and 
Finnegans Wake will all be incorporated 
into discussions), but the course will 
be primarily devoted to the reading 
and study of Ulysses. This work’s cen- 
trality to, yet deviation from, the aes- 
thetic and political preoccupations of 


modernism will be explored. 


Primary Texts: James Joyce, Dubliners, A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and 
Ulysses (preferably the H.W. Gabler 
edition). Supplementary ‘Texts: Stephen 
Hero, Exiles, Giacomo Joyce, Finnegans 
Wake, and Poems and Shorter Writings, 
ed. Richard Ellmann, A. Walton Litz, 
and John Whittier-Ferguson (Faber). 
(Students are not expected to buy the 
supplementary texts.) 


531. Eighteenth-Century Poetry/ 
Ms. Gerrard 


This course will explore the rich 


diversity of poets and poetic traditions 


The Bread Loaf faculty at Lincoln College, Oxford 


in the period 1700-1780. Although 
due emphasis will be given to canoni- 
cal poets of the “Augustan” age such as 
Pope, Gay, and Swift, we will also see 
how the range of the century’s poetic 
voices has been dramatically increased 
by Roger Lonsdale’s groundbreaking 
anthologies and new discoveries in the 
field of women writers. ‘Particular 
attention will be paid to descriptive, 
meditative, and “pre-romantic”’ verse. 
Discussion of texts will be organized 
around central themes such as the 
town and the country, women’s role in 
society, recovering the past, the role of 
the poet, madness, imagination, and 
contemplating death, as a way of 
exploring the relationship of poetry to 
the age. Male and female voices will be 





read in dialogue with each other. 


Texts: Eighteenth-Century Poetry: An 
Annotated Anthology, ed. David Fairer 
and Christine Gerrard (Blackwell). 
This book will be central to the 
course. The volume is (regrettably!) 
cheaper in the U.K. than in the U.S., 
but could await purchase until your 
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arrival in Oxford. The New Oxford 
Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse, ed. 
Roger Lonsdale (Oxford); Eighteenth- 
Poets, ed. 


Lonsdale (Oxford). To help prepare for 


Century Women Roger 


also read 
Margaret Doody, The Daring Muse: 
Augustan Poetry Reconsidered (Cam- 


the course you should 


bridge) and The Cambridge Companion 
to Eighteenth-Century Poetry, ed. John 
Sitter (Cambridge). 


536. Romanticism and Modern- 
ism in British Poetry, 1880-1965/ 
Mr. Perry 

Modernism arrived in Britain in the 
shape of T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, 
who denounced the late romanticism 
they saw dominating English verse. 
But what really is the relationship 
between modernism and the romanti- 
cism it purportedly rejects? And how 
did later poets respond to the continu- 
ing modernists’ demand, “Make it 
new”? We shall be considering the 
selected work of some major writers, 
which, taken together, reflects some- 
thing of the wide range of the mid- 
century's poetry and shows the con- 
tinuing flux and reflux of romanticism 
in the modern period. We shall begin 


by contrasting the lyric voices of 


Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) and 
William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), and 
then go on to look at innovations and 
continuities in the work of T.S. Eliot 
(1882-1965), Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(1844-1889), W.H. Auden (1907- 
1973), and Philip Larkin (1922—1985). 
Poems by some other writers will be 
introduced along the way to establish a 
sense of the literary scene. 


Texts: Any selection of Hardy will 
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introduce you to the range of his poet- 
ry: there is a charismatic one edited by 
Joseph Brodsky (Ecco). The Oxford 
Authors Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. 
Catherine Phillips (Oxford) is a good 
selection. For Eliot, you will need the 
Collected Poems (Harcourt Brace): our 
main focus will be the “Prufrock” vol- 
ume and The Waste Land. Auden is best 
read first in the Selected Poems, ed. 
Edward Mendelson (Vintage), 
although if you are an enthusiast, you 
will want to invest in the Complete 
Poems produced by the same editor 
(Vintage). Larkin, Collected 
Poems, ed. Anthony Thwaite (Farrar, 


Philip 


Straus & Giroux), especially pages 
81—221.As you are coming to Oxford, 
you might read his beautiful early 
novel, Jill (Overlook), which is set in 
the city. Larkin also edited The Oxford 
Book of Tiventieth-Century English Verse 
(Oxford, 1973), which is well worth a 
look. I will be suggesting some criti- 
cism once you're here, but if you 
should want to look at some prose 
beforehand, you might try some of the 
pieces in T.S. Eliots The Sacred Wood 
and Major Early Essays (Dover) or track 
down ER. Leavis’s, New Bearings in 
English Poetry. There are good modern 
biographies of all our poets; Andrew 
Motion’s Philip Larkin appeared in 
1993. 


537. Nineteenth-Century 
Literature and Science/Ms. Small 
Over the past two decades the rela- 
tionship between literature and science 
has emerged as one of the most lively 
and rapidly developing areas of study 
within literary and cultural criticism. 
Critics have steadily moved away from 
thinking of science as part of a cultur- 








al “context” to which literature 
responds by at best diluting and at 
worst misrepresenting its claims about 
the world. Instead, work in the 
rhetoric of science has taught us to see 
the two fields as mutually responsive to 
each other, with science necessarily 
drawing many of its metaphors and its 
narratives from those available in the 
literary field, while literature in turn 
responds to the pressures on language 
and on narrative form presented by 
science. The effect of these exchanges 
for both disciplines may be mutually 
confirming, or it may be challenging, 
contestatory, even conflictual. This 
course begins by introducing students 
to debates about the relationship 
between scientific and literary cul- 
tures, in our own time and, as impor- 
tant, in the Victorian period. It then 


moves on to explore a range of topics, 


including the theory and practice of 


realism, the role and the limits of the 
imagination, and gender. Areas of sci- 
ence explored will include evolution- 
ary theory, psychology, physics, mathe- 
matics, and theories of chance. The 
texts listed below will certainly be 
studied, but there will also be ample 
room for students to explore their own 
interests. Students should read The 
Origin of Species, the novels, and In 





Memoriam before arriving at Oxford. 


Scientific Texts: Thomas Huxley, 
“Science and Culture” (1880) and 
Matthew Arnold’s reply, “Literature 
and Science” (1882); John Tyndall, “On 
the Scientific Use of the Imagination” 


(1871); Charles Darwin, The Origin of 


Species (1859), ed. Gillian Beer (Oxford 
World’s Classics); Charles Lyell, The 
Antiquity of Man (1863); W.B. 
Carpenter, The Principles of Human 





Physiology (4th ed., 1853); George 
Henry Lewes, The Physiology of 
Common Life (1859—60); Francis Power 
Cobbe, “Unconscious Cerebration” 
(1870); Lewis Carroll, The Game of 
Logic (1886); John Venn, The Logic of 
Chance (1866). Several of these texts 
are not readily available, except in 
research libraries, but photocopies of 
extracts will be provided at Oxford. 
Students should buy The Origin of 
Species. A wide range of Victorian psy- 
chological texts is anthologized in 
Embodied Selves: An Anthology of 
Psychological Texts, 1830—1890, ed. Sally 
Taylor 
(Oxford); students who are particular- 


Shuttleworth and Jenny 
ly interested in psychology might want 
to buy this, but it is expensive and not 
required. Fiction and Poetry: Lewis 
Carroll, Through the Looking Glass 
(1871); Wilkie Collins, The Moonstone 
(1868), George Eliot, Middlemarch 
(1871-2) and Daniel Deronda (1876); 
Thomas Hardy, The Return of the 
Native (1878) and Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles (1891)—(I 


recommend 
either Oxford World’s Classics or 
Penguin editions of the novels); Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, In Memoriam A.H.H. 
(1850) in either Tennyson: A Selected 
Edition or the three-volume The Poems 
of Tennyson, both ed. Christopher 
Racks (Longman); and various poems, 
to be provided in the first week of 
class, including verse by James Clerk 
Maxwell, Constance Naden, and 
Emily Pfeifter. 


560. Virginia Woolf/Ms. Johnson 

This course presents intensive study of 
Woolf’s fiction and nonfiction in the 
context of recent developments in 
feminist literary theory. We will exam- 
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ine her contribution to and critique of 
literary modernism, but will concen- 
trate on her increasing awareness of 
the vital significance of gender to any 
reconsideration of genre, history, poli- 
tics. This will be a reading of Woolf 
through feminism, then, but also a 


reading of feminism through Woolf. 


Texts:Virginia Woolf, Jacob’s Room, Mrs. 
Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Orlando, The 
Waves, The Years, Between the Acts, A 
Room of Ones Own, Three Guineas (all 
available in Penguin), The Complete 
Shorter Fiction of Virginia Woolf, ed. 
Susan Dick (Harcourt Brace, 2nd ed.). 


IN VERMONT 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching 
of Writing) 


5. Poetry Writing/Mr. Huddle/ 

T, Th 2-4:45 

In this course, we'll attempt to be 
unusually productive. We’ll look for 
assignments that will lead us into com- 
posing drafts of poems, we'll make 
contracts to write poems on specific 
topics and in specific forms, and we'll 





read and discuss a great deal of poetry 
in class. As much as possible, we'll 
attempt to save our detailed criti- 


cism for conferences and written 
exchanges. We’ll look for some uncon- 
ventional methods of encouraging 


each other to make poems that matter. 


Texts: Marie Howe, What the Living 
Do: Poems (Norton); Tony Hoagland, 
Donkey Gospel: Poems (Graywolf); The 
Making of a Poem: A Norton Anthology of 
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Poetic Forms, ed. Mark Strand and 
Eavan Boland (Norton). 


6. Fiction Writing/Mr. Strong/ 
M, W 2-4:45 

This workshop will provide a forum 
for reading aloud and constructively 
criticizing each other’s work with the 
goal of creating rounded life on the 
page in language natural to the writer. 
There will be deadlines, but the sole 
continuing assignment will be to write 
literary fiction: fragments, first drafts, 


false starts, longer works-in-progress, 











completed pieces—all will be accept- 
able, and expected. We will read some 
essays on writing, but the focus, in class 
and conferences, will remain on the 
stories that only you can tell. This 
course is designed for students who 
have not previously taken a graduate- 


level fiction-writing workshop. 


8. Advanced Fiction Writing/ 

Mr. Strong/ T, Th 2—4:45 

This workshop will provide a forum 
for reading aloud and constructively 
criticizing each other’s work with the 
goal of creating rounded life on the 
page, in language natural to the writer. 
There will be deadlines, but the sole 
continuing assignment will be to write 


literary fiction: fragments, first drafts, 


false starts, longer works-in-progress, 








completed pieces—all will be accept- 
able, and expected. We will read some 
essays on writing, but the focus, in class 
and conferences, will remain on the 
stories that only you can tell. This 
course is designed for students who 
have previously taken a graduate-level 
fiction-writing workshop, at Bread 
Loaf or elsewhere. 





9. Rhetorical Theory and 
Practice/ 

Ms. Lunsford/M-—F 11:15-12:15 
What can we know—and what must 
we doubt? What persuades us to give 
our assent or refuse it? In what cir- 
cumstances should we change our 
minds? And how is it that we ever man- 
age to understand one another? These 
questions are at the heart of the 
ancient discipline of rhetoric, the art 
and practice of communication. Now 
used as a framework for analysis in 


many disciplines (from literary studies 





to economics, history, and science), 
rhetoric provides particularly helpful 
ways of understanding how language 
works in any specific situation or con- 
text. In this class, we will work in two 
directions: toward understanding and 
then applying rhetorical theories to 
our own writing; and toward building 
lessons, units, or entire courses on 
rhetoric for the classrooms we will 
return to in the fall. As designed, this 
course should be particularly helpful 
to those who are interested in design- 
ing or re-designing curricula in writ- 
ing, or in working to improve their 


own writing (and reading). 


Texts: Sharon Crowley and Debra 
Hawhee, Ancient Rhetorics for Contem- 
porary Students, 2nd ed. (Allyn & 
Bacon); Andrea Lunsford, The New St. 
Martins Handbook (Bedford/St. Martin’); 
Andrea Lunsford, John Ruszkiewicz, 
and Keith Walters, Everythings an 
(Bedford/St. | Martin’s); 
Jacqueline Jones Royster, Southern 
Horrors and Other Writings: The Anti- 
Lynching Campaign of Ida B. Wells, 
1892—1900 (Pittsburgh); Susan Kates, 


Argument 


Activist Rhetorics and American Higher 


Education 1885-1937 (Southern 


Illinois); Ofelia Zepeda, Ocean Power: 
Poems from the Desert (Arizona). 


18. Playwriting/Mr. Clubb/ 

M, W 2-4:45 

This course concerns itself with the 
many ways we express ourselves 
through dramatic form. An initial con- 
sideration of the resources at hand will 
give way to regular discussions of 
established structures and techniques. 
Members of the class are asked to 
write a scene for each class meeting. 
Throughout the course we will be search- 
ing for new forms, new ways of order- 
ing experience, new ways of putting 
our own imaginations in front of us. 


156. Writing for Publication/ 

Ms. Lunsford/M—F 10—11:00 
Participants in this course will explore 
the rhetoric of publication, focusing 
on the conventions that, often silently, 
determine who gets to publish (and 
who doesn’t), what subjects are seem- 
ingly appropriate for publication (and 
which aren’t), and why these questions 
are important ones for teacher/ 
researcher/scholars to consider. Each 
member of the seminar will identify a 
place of publication (journal, book col- 
lection, magazine, etc.) and then analyze 
the publication and work intensively on 
a piece of writing intended for that 
publication. Ideally, the projects partici- 
pants work on will be related to some 
classroom research or to a BreadNet 
exchange conducted during a prior 
school year. Small class size (limited to 
12) and the workshop format will allow 
each member to receive extensive 
response from other class participants 
and to carry out ongoing revision as the 
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writing progresses. Finally, participants 
in the course should expect to partici- 
pate in follow-up work on the writing 
over BreadNet. 

Texts: Dixie Goswami and Peter 
Stillman, Reclaiming the Classroom: 
Teacher Research as an Agency for Change 
(Boynton/Cook); Scott Christian, 
Exchanging Lives (NCTE); Eli Goldblatt,’ 
Round My Way: Authority and Double- 
Consciousness in Three High 
School Writers (Pittsburgh); Beverly 
Moss, A 
Literate Text and Literacy Traditions in 


Urban 
Community Text Arises: A 


African American Churches (Hampton); 
Jabari Mahiri, Shooting for Excellence 
(NCTE); Robert Yagelski, Literacy 
Matters: Writing and Reading the Social 
Self (Teachers 
Finders, Just Girls (Teachers College). 


College); Margaret 


161. Language, Culture, and the 
Teaching of Reading and 
Writing/Ms. Heath/M-F 8:45-9:45 
With an eye to ethnography, this 
course will focus on anthropologists’ 
ways of studying the influences of lan- 
guage and culture on how one learns 
and teaches the values, processes, and 
products that surround writing and 
reading. We will also consider how 
norms and values of key institutions 
reflect “new  literacies,’ multiple 
media, and notions of “diversity.” Of 
particular focus will be the role of 
communities and leisure time in shap- 
ing the desires, uses, and values that 
students place on books, writing, and 


speaking across genres and styles. 


Texts: Shelby Wolf and Shirley Brice 
Heath, The Braid of Literature 


(Harvard); Elizabeth Chiseri-Strater 
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and Bonnie Sunstein, Fieldworking: 
Reading and Writing Research (Prentice- 
Hall); John Lofty, Time to Write 
(SUNY); Robert Yagelski, Literacy 
Matters (Teachers College); George 
Hillocks, Teaching Writing as Reflective 
Practice (Teachers College); Stephen 
O’Connor, Will My Name Be Shouted 
Out? (Touchstone); Carolyn Steedman, 
Landscape for a Good Woman (Rutgers). 


172. Thinking about Narrative/ 
Mr. Armstrong/M—F 11:15-12:15 
This course explores the nature of nar- 
rative art and narrative understanding. 
We study narrative as a critical and 
creative practice that makes its first 
decisive appearance in infancy and we 
follow its development through child- 
100d into maturity. We reflect on our 
own narrative practice and we exam- 
ine theories of narrative. We investigate 
he intricate relationship among narra- 
tive, truth, and reality, and we discuss 
the role of narrative in learning and in 
eaching. We consider oral tradition 
alongside literary tradition, and we 


analyze and interpret stories from dif- 





erent cultural contexts. Our principal 
materials are stories composed by chil- 
dren and young adults, including our 
own students; our own stories; folk 
tales; and twentieth-century short sto- 
ries. We will also study one major 
novel of the twentieth century, 
Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway, which 
we will read in the light of Paul 
Ricoeur’s reflections in his monumen- 
tal work Time and Narrative. Our aim is 
to comprehend the relationships among 
different kinds of storytellers, different 
narrative traditions and genres, and dif- 
ferent moments in narrative experi- 
ence. Course members are expected to 


contribute to a class journal, to write 
an interpretive essay on a chosen text, 
and to make a study of some particu- 
ar aspect of narrative theory, practice, 
or development for presentation 
towards the end of the course. This 
resentation may take a variety of 
forms, from an academic paper to an 
annotated collection of a course mem- 





yer’s Own narratives to a critical reflec- 
tion on an aspect of narrative experi- 
ence or the teaching of narrative. 
Course members are invited to bring 
with them examples of their own nar- 
rative writing or, if they are teachers or 
parents, of their students’ or children’s 
narratives. Please read Vivian Paley’s 
book Wally’ Stories before the first 
class and as many of the remaining set 
texts as you have time for. 

Texts: Vivian 


Paley, Wially’s Stories 


(Harvard); Jerome Bruner, Acts of 


(Harvard); Italo 
Cosmicomics (Harvest); Angela Carter, 
The Bloody Chamber (Penguin); Italo 
Calvino, Italian Folk Tales (Harvest); 
Neil Philip, English Folk Tales 
(Penguin); Marina Warner, From the 
Beast to the Blonde (Chatto and 
Windus); Marmon Silko, 
Storyteller (Seaver Books/Grove); 
Walter Benjamin, “The Storyteller,” in 
Illuminations (Schocken); Virginia 
Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway (Harcourt 
Brace).A selection of theoretical mate- 


Meaning Calvino, 


Lesley 


rial, from the work of Paul Ricoeur 
and others, will be presented during 
the course itself, and there will be a 
large collection of supplementary 
material on reserve in Davison Library. 





173. Telling the Story of Learning/ 
Mr. Armstrong/M-—F 8:45-9:45 
This course takes the form of a work- 


shop devoted to teacher research and 
student inquiry within the language 
arts curriculum. Only students who 
have already had experience of 
BreadNet exchanges or of classroom 
inquiry should choose this course. Its 
focus is on BreadNet exchanges or 
classroom inquiries which course 
members have undertaken during the 
past year or so. Our aim will be to sub- 
ject these exchanges and inquiries to 
the closest scrutiny. We will seek to 
describe them, analyze their effects, 
explore their implications, and inter- 
pret their significance for learning and 
teaching and for cultural practice and 
cultural change within education and 
society. It is an assumption of the 
course that the classroom, at its best, is 
concerned as much with cultural 
reconstruction as with cultural trans- 
mission. As Jerome Bruner puts it, 
“Education is a major embodiment of 
a culture’s way of life, not just a prepa- 
ration for it? Course members are 
asked to bring with them as much 
material as possible concerning their 
own exchanges or inguiries. These will 
form the chief material for discussion 
and analysis in class. In addition we 
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will read a variety of texts describing 


learning and teaching in and out of 
te} € 


school and a certain amount of rele- 


vant theory. Course members’ chief 


writing commitment will be to pre- 


pare a detailed analytical account of 


their particular research project, its ori- 
gins, its circumstances, its findings, and 
its implications for learning and teach- 
ing and for culture. They will also con- 
tribute to a class journal which seeks 
to document our own inquiry from 
day to day. 


Texts: Jerome Bruner, The Culture of 


Education (Harvard); Patricia Carini 
and Margaret Himley, From Another 
Angle: Children’s Strengths and School 
Standards (Teachers College); Courtney 
Cazden, Classroom Discourse (Heine- 
mann); Mike Rose, Possible Lives 
(Houghton Mifflin); Cynthia Ballen- 
ger, Teaching Other People’s Children 
(Teachers College); David Allen, 
Assessing Student Learning: From Grading 
to Understanding (Teachers College); 
Shelby Anne Wolf and Shirley Brice 
Heath, The Braid of Literature: Children’s 
Worlds of Reading (Harvard); Vivian 
Gussin Paley, The Girl with the Brown 
Crayon (Harvard); Scott Christian, 
Exchanging Lives (NCTE); 
Wanner, On with the 
(Heinemann). These texts will not be 


Susan 
Story 


read in this order. It would be useful to 
have had an opportunity to look at 
most of them before the start of the 
course. Please read Exchanging Lives 
before the first class. 


199. Writing about Place/ 

Ms. Chessman/T, Th 2—4:45 

This intensive writing seminar will 
explore the rich form of the personal 
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essay, with a focus on place. As a com- 
munity of writers and readers, we will 
study some good contemporary essays 
in order to gain a sense of the possibil- 
ities inherent in this form and subject. 
Our effort will be to. pay close atten- 
tion to the craft of writing, especially 
in terms of voice, persona, develop- 
ment of idea, and metaphor. This 
course will take the form primarily of 
in-class workshops. You will immerse 





yourselves in the process of wri ing 
and revision, through frequent short 
assignments, careful and constructive 
peer critiques, and two or three per- 
sonal essays on place. 

Texts: Selected essays from The Best 
Vriting (2000), ed. Bill 
Bryson (Houghton Mifflin); a small 
selection of essays in The Best American 
(2000), ed. Alan 
(Houghton Mifflin), including pieces 
by André Aciman, Edwidge Danticat, 





American Travel 





Essays Lightman 


and Mary Gordon; selected chapters 
from William Zinsser, Writing to Learn 
and On Writing Well (HarperCollins). 


Group II (English Literature 
through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


19. Chaucer/Mr. Andreas/ 

M,W 2-4:45 

While Chaucer has been called the 
“father of the English language,’ he 
seemed to become progressively more 
interested in the “mother tongue” 
throughout his career. He defends 
speaking “pleynly” and “ful brode” in 
Christ Holy 
Writ’—and his poetry, some of which 


verse—as “spak in 


he might even have delivered himself, 
was plainly written for oral recitation 





and even dramatic performance. 
Armed with this premise, we will be 
studying most of The Canterbury Tales, 
Tiotlus and Criseyde, and selections 
from the dream visions. Related topics 
for consideration will include gender 
and genre issues, Chaucer’s appropria- 


tion of classical materials, and the 





interrogation of patriarchal traditions 
in the poetry. We will also look at sec- 
ondary sources on the history of “the 
vulgar tongue” and orality by Mikhail 
Bakhtin, Eric Havelock, Albert Lord, 
Walter Ong, and Paul Zumthor. 


Texts: The Complete Poetry and Prose of 


Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. John Hurt Fisher 
(Harcourt); Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais 
and His World (Indiana); Walter J. Ong, 


Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of 


the Word (Routledge). 


27. Power, Disguise, and the 
Staging of the Body in 
Shakespeare’s Plays/Ms. Wofford, 
Mr. Billing/T—F 8:45-9:45; M 2—4:45 
This course is structured with a view 
to fostering an exchange, and a mutu- 
al interrogation, among three distinct 
approaches to early-modern English 
play-texts: (1) close literary analysis; (2) 
historical approaches to the plays (and 
the social documents that may illumi- 
nate them); and (3) performance. We 
will meet four times a week in the 
usual hour-long morning slots, and 
once a week in a two-hour perfor- 
mance workshop. This practical session 
will allow us to refocus the intellectu- 
al theories and critical approaches to 
the plays (that we will develop during 
our seminars) through the lens of per- 


formance—and we will therefore use a 





variety of theater exercises and theater 


games, together with other kinds of 
exploratory stagings (of ideas, images 
and theatrical “moments,” as well as 
more sustained performances of small 
sections of the plays), in order to bring 
critical theory together with theatrical 
(and pedagogical) practice. The prima- 
ry objective of this course is to foster 
an approach to the drama of 
Shakespeare and three of his contem- 
poraries that allows for the interroga- 





tion of literary interpretations through 
performance (and also facilitates the 
investigation of performance—and 
criticism—through close literary read- 
ings and the study of early modern 
social history). Some attention will 
also be paid to pedagogical structures 
and exercises that can be brought back 
to students’ own teaching situations. 
Topics for study will include: the role 
of disguise in the representation of the 
sexed and gendered body; what hap- 
pens when power takes on disguise; 
the hermaphrodite versus the androg- 
yne; the various cultural meanings of 
cross-dressing; the nature of transves- 
tite performance itself (and hence the 
function of the boy actor on the early 
modern English stage); “dressing up” 
(appearing above or outside of one’s 
social class or gender status) and 
“dressing down” (taking on the dis- 
guise of those below, as Prince Hal 
does in the tavern scenes in Henry IV, 
as Kent and Edgar do in King Lear, or 
as the Duke does in Measure for 


Measure); the performance of subjec- 





tivity and gender; and the staged spec- 


tacle of power and authority. 


Required texts: John Lyly, Gallathea 
(photocopy to be provided at Bread 
Loaf); Shakespeare, As You Like It, ed. 
Alan Brissenden (Oxford/Clarendon), 
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Tivelfth Night, ed. Roger Warren and 
Stanley Wells (Oxford World Classics); 
Henry IV, Part 1, ed. Barbara Hodgdon 
(Bedford/St. Martin’s); Henry IV, Part 
2 (New Cambridge Shakespeare); King 
Lear, ed. R.A. Foakes (New Arden, 3rd 
ed.); Measure for Measure, ed. Brian 
Gibbons (New Cambridge Shakespeare) 
Ben Jonson, 


Epicoene, ed. Roger 
Holdsworth (New Mermaid); Thomas 
Middleton and Thomas Dekker, The 
Roaring Girl, ed. Paul Mulholland 
(Manchester)—if available—if not, the 
New Mermaid edition of The Roaring 
Girl, ed. Elizabeth Cook (Norton); The 
Bedford Companion to Shakespeare, ed. 
Russ McDonald (Bedford Books/St. 
Martin’s). 





65. Shakespeare’s Globe/Global 
Shakespeare/Mr. Andreas/T, Th 
2—4:45 

H.L. Mencken quipped that 
Shakespeare’ heroes were mostly for- 
eigners. Only his clowns were English. 
The course will consider the conven- 
tions of the Elizabethan stage as they 
developed in response to the new the- 
atrical challenges of the Globe Theater 
as well as the global interest Shake- 
speare’s plays have generated over the 
centuries. In light of the restoration of 
the Globe, we will also be studying the 
the idea 





ways in which this theater 
for which was conceived in part by 


Shakespeare himself 





was global in its 
shape, design, and acoustics and was 
used by the playwright to provide his 
audiences with vistas of the old, the 
current, and the new worlds of their 
own era. We will study six plays in 
which Shakespeare highlights differ- 


ence, variety, heterogeneity, and the 








vital interaction of radically different 
ethnic and racial groups. The appropri- 
ation of these plays by other cultures, 
their translation into other languages, 
and adaptation in other media— 
particularly film—will also be a subject 
of the course. 


Texts: We will use the Signet Classic 
editions which are cheap, portable, and 
contain ample selections from the 
sources, critical traditions, and produc- 
tion history of the plays under investi- 
gation: Titus Andronicus; A Midsummer 
Nights Dream; The Merchant of Venice; 
The Tragedy of Othello the Moor of Venice; 
The Tiagedy of Antony and Cleopatra; and 
The ‘Tempest. 


241. Spenser, Raleigh, and the 
Age of Elizabeth/Ms Wofford/ 
M-F 11:15-12:15 

This is an interdisciplinary study of 
Elizabethan literature and culture, with 
a major focus on Spenser, Raleigh, the 
literature of discovery, Elizabeth I and 
her court culture, and on the 1590s. 
Readings will include parts of Books 
1, 2, 3, and 5 of Spensers Faerie 
Queene, some short fiction from the 
period, lyric poetry (including Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Marlowe, and Donne), 
Sidney’s sonnet sequence “Astrophil 
and Stella,’ selections from Queen 
Elizabeth I’s speeches and letters, the 
examination of Anne Askew (and two 
other selections from Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs), Sir Thomas Harriot’s A Brief 
and Tiue Report of the New Found Land 
of Virginia (photocopy); and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s The Discoverie of the Large, 
Rich, and Bewtiful Empyre of Guiana. 


The class’s project will be to consider 








Between classes at Bread Loaf in Vermont. 


how best to link historical and cultur- 
al study to literary analysis, and what 
the results and value (or lack of it) in 
doing so may be; to discover how 
some of the major poetic canonical 
texts of the English Renaissance, such 
as Spenser’s Faerie Queene, might be 
transformed by being placed in a 
wider historical or cultural frame; and 
to introduce and contextualize some 
less canonical works of the period. 
Topics to be treated will include: the 
debate over gender and its political 
ramifications; epic and empire; the car- 
nivalesque in literature and popula 


i 
festive custom; the models of authori- 


ty, both literary and political, generat- 





ed in each text; and the relation of self- 
knowledge to the discourses of discov- 
ery, colony, plantation, and empire. 
Some reference will be made to 
Shakespeare (especially relevant works 
would include A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, Romeo 
and Juliet, and As You Like If), and 
opportunities for writing assignments 
including Shakespeare will be offered, 
but the course will achieve its wide 
focus, in part, by not attempting also to 
be a drama course. 


Required ‘Texts: Edmund Spenser, The 


Faerie Queene, ed. A.C. Hamilton 
(Longman) or the Norton Critical 


Edition (3rd ed.) of The Poetry of 


Edmund Spenser, ed. Anne Lake 
Prescott and Hugh Maclean. The 
Longman is the complete text but very 
expensive. You will have to do some 


photocopying of parts of Book 5 if 


you choose the Norton. An Anthology 
of Elizabethan Prose Fiction, ed. Paul 
Salzman (Oxford World Classics); The 
Penguin Book of Renaissance Verse, ed. 
David Norbrook (Viking/Penguin); 
Sir Walter Ralegh, The Discoverie of the 


Large, Rich, and Bewtiful Empyre of 


Guiana (American Exploration and 
Travels erie vole /7)imedas Neila: 
Whitehead (Oklahoma); Sir Philip 
Sidney, Defence of Poesie, Astrophil and 
Stella and Other Writings, ed. Elizabeth 
Porges Watson (Everyman); Elizabethan 
Sonnets, ed. Maurice Evans and Ray 
Booth (Everyman; revised ed. 1994); 


Jayne Elizabeth Lewis, The Trial of Mary 


Queen of Scots: A Brief History with 
(Bedford/St. Martin’s); 
Keith Wrightson, English Society, 
1580-1680 (Rutgers). Harriot’s 
Discoverie and the writings of Queen 


Documents 


Elizabeth, and a number of shorter 
pieces will be provided in photo- 
copied form. 

There will be substantial assignments from 
these recommended texts, which will be on 
reserve at Bread Loaf: Edmund Spenser, 
A View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. 
Andrew Hadfield and Willy Maley 
(Blackwell; inexpensive paperback); 
Elizabeth I: Collected Works, ed. Leah 
Marcus, Janel Mueller, Mary Beth 
Rose (Chicago; expensive); Roy 
Strong, The Cult of Elizabeth: 
Elizabethan Portraiture and Pageantry 
(California). 
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Group III (English Literature 
since the Seventeenth Century) 


14. The Poetry of W.B. Yeats/ 

Mr. Luftig/M, W 2-4:45 

We'll look at all of Yeats’s poems and a 
few selections from his prose and 
drama.The course will start by consid- 
ering Yeats in the light of his 
Romantic predecessors, including 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Blake, and Keats, 
and it will end with a glance at some 
of his successors, such as Eavan 
Boland, Seamus Heaney, and Adrienne 
Rich. Our principal focus will be on 
the ways Yeats conceived of his poetry’s 
relation to Irish readers and culture. 
The course will thus be meant to serve 
both as a survey of Yeats’s poetic career 
and as an introduction to critical writ- 
of lit- 
erary and political history. No particu- 





ing about poetry in the contex 


lar previous knowledge is required. For 
the final project, each student will 
assemble a body of contextual materi- 
als relating to a single poem from the 
of Yeats’s 
materials to include other poems by 


last decade those 





career 


Yeats, poems by Yeats’s predecessors 
and contemporaries, and_ historical 
documents and other artifacts—and 
write an essay that uses those materials 
to foreground an important element 
of the selected poem. For the first class 
meeting, students should read the fol- 
lowing: Wordsworth’s “Lines Com- 
posed a Few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey;” Keats’s “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale;” Shelley’s “Alastor” and “England 
in 1819;” Blake’s “Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell;” Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
Light Brigade;” and Yeats’s “The Song 
of the Happy Shepherd,’ “The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree?’ and “To Ireland in 
the Coming Times.” 


Texts (to be consulted simultaneously 
rather than consecutively): The Oxford 
Anthology of English Poetry, Blake to 
Heaney, ed. John Wain (Oxford); The 
Collected Poems of WB. Yeats, ed. 
Richard J. Finneran (Simon and 
Schuster); Yeats’s Poetry, Drama, and 
Prose, ed. James Pethica (Norton); A. 
Norman Jeftares, A New Commentary 
on the Poems of WB. Yeats (Stanford). 


87. Victorian Poetry (and Some 
Very Good Prose, Too)/ 

Mr. Freedman/M-F 11:15-12:15 
Marginalized, abused, and forgotten, 
the poetry of the Victorian era has, in 
critical 
esteem. We 
come to recognize that the formal and 


recent years, returned from 


oblivion to critical have 
thematic experiments of these poets 
built on those of their Romantic pre- 
decessors and anticipated those of their 
modernist successors. More important, 
that 
poets of this era staged a remarkable 


perhaps, we have CODE OM see 





interrogation of the central cultural 
commonplaces of their time, unset- 
tling received notions of gender, sexu- 
ality, art, culture, and identity itself. We 
will spend our summer reading the 
results of their experiments, beginning 
with Tennyson and the Brownings 
(Robert and Elizabeth Barrett) and 
continuing with the Pre-Raphaelites 
(Dante and Christina Rossetti, William 
Morris, Algernon Swinburne in par- 
ticular) before concluding with the so- 
called aesthetes and decadents of the 
nineties. We will also delve into the 
aesthetic and social criticism of John 
Ruskin, Walter Pater, and Oscar Wilde, 
with attention both to explicating 
social and ideological contexts and to 
the erasure, in the period, of the shady 





line between poetry and prose.And we 
will conclude by reading that supreme 
product of the Victorian imagination, 
Alice in Wonderland, as a way of seeing 
how the phantasmagoria of the poets 
was transmuted into a children’s clas- 
sic. It is my hope that, if nothing else, 
we will never read Alice the same way 
again. I will ask you to keep a journal 
of your responses to the readings and 
class discussion and to write a short 


paper and a longer one. 


Texts: Robert Browning, Selected Poetry 
(Penguin); Alfred Tennyson, Selected 
Poetry (Penguin); Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning, Aurora Leigh and Other 


Poems (Penguin); Karl Beckson, 
Aesthetes and Decadents of the 1890s 
(Academy); Cecil Lang, The Pre- 
Raphaelites and Their Circle (Chicago); 
Walter Pater, The Renaissance: Studies in 


Bread Loaf in Vermont. 


Art and Poetry (Oxford); John Ruskin, 
Selected Writings (Penguin); Lewis 
Carroll, Alice in Wonderland (Norton 
Critical Edition). Highly recommend- 
Nineteenth- 
Oxford 
Armstrong 


ed but not required: 
Poets: An 


Isobel 


Century Women 
Anthology, ed. 


(Oxford). 


100. Joyce’s Ulysses/Ms. Sabin/ 
M—F 10-11:00 

When James Joyce wrote Ulysses, he 
was in exile on the Continent, and the 
book was banned for blasphemy 
and/or obscenity in England and 
America as well as in Ireland. Now it is 
considered the greatest classic of mod- 
ernism in the English language, and 





there are tours of the book’s Dublin 
itinerary, as well as annual internation- 
al conferences and marathon readings 
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of Ulysses aloud on what has come to 
be known as Bloomsday (June 16)! 
And still, a first reading of Ulysses 
remains an entirely fresh, absorbing, 
and (in the end) entertaining experi- 
ence. The best way to get past the frus- 
trations to the fun of it is to take it 
slowly, in a group that can share the 
initial bewilderment and the eventual 
exhilaration. Collaborative reading of 
Ulysses will be the center of this 
course. We will lead up to it through a 


week with Dubliners and A Portrait of 


the Artist as a Young Man. For Ulysses 
itself, we will have the help of (and 
learn how to use) a variety of annota- 
tions and critical aids, from Richard 
Ellmann’s excellent biography to other 
materials that illuminate the nature of 


Joyce’s experiments and challenges to 


different kinds of authority and con- 
ventions: religious, political, sexual, and 
literary. Student presentations and par- 
ticipation will be an important part of 
the required work. A recent reading of 
Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man 





before you arrive will 
greatly enhance your enjoyment of the 


first week! 


Required Texts: James Joyce, Dubliners 
(Viking Penguin), A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man (Viking Penguin), 
Ulysses (1961 edition; either Modern 
Library [hardcover] or Vintage [paper- 
back]); Ulysses Annotated, ed. Don 
Gifford and Robert Seidman, revised 
ed. (California). Recommended: Richard 
Ellmann, James Joyce (Oxford). (This 
book will be on library reserve, but it’s 
nice, if costly, to own.) 


115. Tom Stoppard, Comic 
Theorist/Mr. Cadden/M—F 
11:15-12:15 

The plays of Tom Stoppard make 
unusually large intellectual demands 
on their audiences. Indeed, they might 
profitably be seen as theoretical 
machines: to experience them onstage 
is to be forced to engage with some of 
the liveliest critical debates of our 
time. In particular, his comedies beg to 
be read in relation to their acknowl- 
edged (and sometimes unacknowl- 
edged) parent texts and, consequently, 
invite us to think in new, challenging, 
and entertaining ways about issues of 
accessibility, influence, originality, 
canonicity, intertextuality, and the 
construction of identity. This course 
will focus on four Stoppard plays and 
their intertexts: Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Are Dead (Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Eliots “Prufrock,’ and 
Becketts Godot); Jumpers (Aristo- 
Clouds, AJ. 


Language, Truth, and Logic); Travesties 


phanes’ The Ayer’s 


(Wilde’s Earnest, relevant sections of 


Joyce’s Ulysses); and The Invention of 


Love (the poetry of Housman and 
Horace, Aristophanes’ The Frogs, 
Wildes De Profundis). We will con- 
clude with a consideration of 
Stoppard’s screenplay for Shakespeare in 
Love, co-written with Marc Norman. 
Students should make every effort to 


obtain the suggested editions. 


Texts: Tom Stoppard, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead (Grove), Jumpers 
(Grove), Tiavesties (Grove), The 
Invention of Love (Grove/Atlantic), 
Shakespeare in Love (Hyperion); 
Shakespeare, Hamilet, Tivelfth Night, The 
Sonnets (any edition); 
Aristophanes, Four Plays (Meridian); 


modern 





Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being 
Earnest (New Mermaid); Samuel 
Beckett, Waiting for Godot (Grove); A.J. 
Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic 
(Dover); Oscar Wilde, De Profundis 
(Penguin); A.E. Housman, Collected 
Poems (Henry Holt). 


234. Objects, Absence, Moments 
of Being: Reading Virginia Woolf/ 
Ms. Green-Lewis/T, Th 2—4:45 

What are the visual influences on 
Virginia Woolf? What was the aesthet- 
ic context for her craft? How—and 


do we “see” her novels? 





how well 
Although our primary emphasis in this 
course will be on a close reading of 
Woolf’s work, as we discuss her ren- 
dering of absence and “moments of 
being,’ we will also explore some of 
what Woolf called the “invisible pres- 
ences” that shaped her writing: the 
Victorian age, the War, contemporary 
visual arts, and objects. 


Texts: Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway, 
Jacob’ Room, To the Lighthouse, The 
Waves, Between the Acts (all Harcourt 
Brace). There will be a considerable 
number of additional readings by 
Woolf and her contemporaries, avail- 
able either as photocopies or on 
reserve in the library, so please read as 
many of the novels as possible in 
advance. As background reading for 
this course, please read either (or both) 
of the following texts: Rites of Spring, 
by Modris Eksteins; and The Great War 
and Modern Memory, by Paul Fussell. 


Group IV (American Literature) 


39. The Contemporary American 
Short Story/Mr. Huddle/ 

M-F 8:45-9:45 

Among the considerations of this dis- 
cussion-oriented class will be strengths 
and weaknesses of stories, collections, 
and authors from 1985 to the present. 
Along with speculating about what 
contemporary fiction can tell us about 
contemporary culture, we will address 
specific curriculum issues as they apply 
to the contemporary short story and 
the general topic of literary evaluation. 
Students will be asked to give brief 
class presentations. 


Texts: Junot Diaz, Drown (Riverhead); 
Andrea Barrett, Ship Fever (Norton); 
Lorrie Moore, Birds of America 
(Picador); Robert Morgan, The Balm of 
Gilead Tiee: New and Selected Stories 
(Gnomon); Annie Proulx, Close Range: 
Wyoming Stories (Scribner); Jhumpa 
Lahiri, Interpreter of Maladies (Mariner). 
All are available in paperback editions. 
Several additional texts will be select- 
ed at a later date. 


41. Studies in American Fiction/ 
Mr. Donadio/M, W 2:00-4:45 
Readings of important nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century works, with 
particular emphasis on varieties of 
estrangement and forms of reconcilia- 
tion. Independent research will be 
required, as well as some comparative 
work involving a range of American 
authors not included on the reading 
list. It is assumed that students in this 
course will already be familiar with 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby and 
Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises. 
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Texts: Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Self- 
Reliance” (any edition); Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, “Wakefield” (any edition) 


Herman Melville, Bartleby the Scrivener 


and Benito Cereno (Dover); Mark 
Twain, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(Norton Critical Edition); Henry 


James, “Daisy Miller,” “Washington 
Square,” “The Beast in the Jungle,” in 
Great Short Works by Henry James 
(HarperCollins); Edith Wharton, The 
House of Mirth (Norton Critical 
Edition); Theodore Dreiser, Sister 
Carrie (Norton Critical Edition); Sher- 
wood Anderson, The Egg and Other 
Stories (Penguin); Ernest Hemingway, 
In Our Time (Scribner); E Scott 
Fitzgerald, Tender is the Night (Scrib- 
ner); Nathanael West, Miss Lonelyhearts 
and The Day of the Locust 


(New Directions); William Faulkner, 
Light in August (Vintage); Saul Bellow, 
Henderson the Rain King (Vintage): 
Walker Percy, The Moviegoer (Vintage). 


45. Modern American Drama/ 
Mr. Clubb/T, Th 2—4:45 

A study of a number of the major 
works of twentieth-century American 
drama:. Among the writers we'll read 
are O'Neill, Odets, Stein, Williams, 
Miller, Baraka, Albee, Kennedy, 
Shepard, Mamet, Kushner, and Smith. 
Close analysis of the plays will be sup- 
plemented with a consideration of a 
few crucial theoretical texts, including 
works by Stanislavski, Stein, Baraka, 
and others. The Bread Loaf Acting 
Ensemble will be regular participants 
in the seminar this summer. 


Texts: Eugene O'Neill, The Hairy Ape 
(Random House) and Long Day’ 


56 


Journey into Night (Yale); Clifford 
Odets, Lefty 
Atlantic); Stein (course 
packet); Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar 
Named Desire (Signet); Arthur Miller, 
Death of a Salesman (Viking Penguin); 
Amiri Baraka, Dutchman (Morrow); 
Edward Albee, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf (Signet); Adrienne Kennedy, 
Funnyhouse of a Negro (Samuel French); 
Sam Shepard, The Tooth of Crime in 
Seven Plays (Bantam); David Mamet, 
Glengarry Glen Ross (Grove Atlantic); 
Tony Kushner, Angels in America, Parts 
1 and 2 (Theater Communications 
Group); Anna Deavere Smith, Tivilight: 
Los Angeles, 1992 (Theater Commun- 
ications Group). A course packet will 


Waiting for (Grove 


Gertrude 


be available for purchase at Bread Loaf. 
Theoretical texts will be placed on 
reserve in the library. 


62. Modern American Poetry/ 
Mr. Stepto/M-—F 10:00-11:00 
This 


course 


will be a discussion-oriented 


studying the breadth of 


American poetry in the twentieth 
century, but more specifically studying 
five poets who have been distinct pres- 
ences in American letters. The five this 
year are Robert Lowell, Elizabeth 
Bishop, James Wright, Mary Oliver, 
and Yusef Komunyakaa. Before the 
summer, students should read the 
twentieth-century poetry selections in 
The Harper American Literature (vol. 2, 
2nd. ed.). At Bread Loaf, we will fol- 
low a format of studying three or four 
poets each week (as represented in the 
Harper) while examining more thor- 
oughly the five poets cited above. 


Texts: The Harper American Literature, 
2nd. ed., vol. 2, ed. Donald McQuade 





et al. (Addison Wesley Longman); 
Robert Lowell, Life Studies/For the 
Union Dead (Farrar, Straus & Giroux); 
Elizabeth Bishop, Complete Poems, 
1927-1979 (Noonday); James Wright, 
Above the River: The Complete Poems 
(Wesleyan ed., 
University Press of New England); 
Mary Oliver, Blue Pastures (Harcourt 
Brace) and New and Selected Poems 


(Beacon); Yusef Komunyakaa, Neon 


Noon-day and 


Vernacular: New and Selected Poems, 
1977—1989 (Wesleyan/New England) 
and Blue Notes, ed. Radiclani Clytus 
(Michigan). 


137. Racial Vision and 
Nineteenth-Century American 
Literature/Ms. Babb/T, Th 2—4:45 

In discussions of American cultural 
life, race often seems to occupy a cen- 
tral position. At times, it would seem 
impossible to characterize products of 
American culture—literature, art, 
music—without considering the influ- 
ence of race. For the duration of this 
course we will investigate periods in 
American literature when racial 
notions, still very much a part of cul- 
tural discourse today, were cemented. 
We will note the influence of race in 
the creation of literature from the sev- 
enteenth to nineteenth centuries and 
the ways in which racial representa- 
tions crafted during this period erect- 
ed barriers to pluralistic understand- 
ing. We will examine the figurative 
patterns and images that have their 
genesis in racial conceptions of English 
migration and investigate how these 
patterns manifest themselves im 
American writings. As well, we will 
consider the impact of race on the aes- 
thetic conventions of American texts. 


Texts: William Bradford, Of Plymouth 
Plantation (Modern Library); James 
Fenimore Cooper, The Last of the 
Mohicans (Penguin); Lydia Maria 
Child, Hobomok and Other Writings on 
Indians (Rutgers); Herman Melville, 
Moby Dick (Norton); Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Uncle Toms Cabin (Penguin); 
Frederick Douglass, Narrative of the Life 
of Frederick Douglass, An American Slave 
(Penguin); Harriet Wilson, Our Nig 
(Vintage/Random); Joel 
Harris, Uncle Remus (Penguin); Charles 
W. Chesnutt, The 
(Michigan). 


Chandler 


Conjure Woman 


240. Hitchcock/Mr. Freedman/ 
M, W 24:45 

We'll be looking at the films of Anglo- 
American filmmaker and cinematic 
genius Alfred Hitchcock, with atten- 
tion to analyzing his remarkable oeu- 
vre and to the ways in which he carved 
out a distinctive response to shifts in 
Anglo-American culture in the twen- 
tieth century. As far as the first is con- 
cerned, we will watch a film or two 
every week, usually pairing a 
Hitchcock film with a film that either 
influenced his work or was influenced 
by it—for example, The Thirty-Nine 
Steps and Fritz Langs M, or North by 
Northwest 
Something Wild or Vertigo and Atom 


and Jonathan Demme's 
Egoyan’s Exotica. As we do so, we will 
be considering such larger questions 
as: sexuality, violence, and suspense as 
the essence of cinematic response 
(“kiss, kiss, bang bang,” as Pauline Kael 
once put it); the narrative conventions 
out of which cinema grows and the 
things it did to them; the ways in 
which the movies as a form of popular 
entertainment changed the very con- 
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ditions of perception they relied upon; 
the ways in which Hitchcock’s films— 
and those of his successors—charted 
the wilder shores of human experi- 
ence and so redefined them; perver- 
sion, its joys and sadnesses; and how (if) 
we are to cope in a world in which 
paranoia is the only rational response. 
We will also see some incredibly 
enjoyable films and think about how 
to teach and write about them. 
Requirements: weekly journals, short 
paper or papers, and a final research 
project. 


Texts: Charles Barr, English Hitchcock 
(Cameron Books); Hitchcock’s America, 
ed. Jonathan Freedman and Richard 
H. Millington (Oxford); A Hitchcock 
Reader, ed. Marshall Deutelbaum and 
Leland Poague (Iowa State); Donald 
Spoto, The Dark Side of Genius (Da 
Capo). 


Group V (World Literature) 


37. Studies in European Fiction/ 
Mr. Donadio/M-F 11:15-12:15 
Readings of works by major authors in 
a variety of traditions, ranging from 
the late-eighteenth to the early twen- 
tieth century, with particular attention 
to the interplay between affection and 
aggression, self-sacrifice and selfish- 
ness, sanctity and criminality. 


Texts: Goethe, The Sorrows of Young 
Werther (Vintage); Stendhal, The Red 
and the Black (Norton Critical 
Edition); Honoré de Balzac, Père Goriot 
(Norton Critical Edition); Ivan 
Turgenev, Fathers and Sons (Norton 
Critical Edition); Fyodor Dostoevsky, 





Crime and Punishment (Norton Critical 
Edition); Tolstoy, The Kreutzer Sonata 
and Other Stories (Oxford World’s 
Classics); Gustave Flaubert, Three Tales 
(Penguin); Franz Kafka, The Trial 
(Schocken). 


120. Master Builder Ibsen/ 

Mr. Cadden/M-F 8:45-9:45 

Henrik Ibsen is, after Shakespeare, the 
greatest playwright of the Western 
world. Because he is known primarily 
through a particular and partial read- 
ing of one play (A Doll’s House as fem- 
inist comedy), his greatness has been 





obscured. (To get the idea, imagine 
Shakespeare viewed solely as the 
author of, say, Richard I as a defense of 
the divine right of kings.) This sum- 
mer, Alan MacVey will direct the 
Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble in a pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s late play, The Master 
Builder (more accurately translated 
Master Builder Solness). Our class will 
use this opportunity to investigate the 
full range of Ibsen’s dramaturgy, from 
the early epic plays, through the 
“social” and “symbolic” dramas, to the 
final, crowning achievements of his 
career including The Master Builder 
itself. Ibsen once wrote, “Only by 
grasping and comprehending my 
entire production as a continuous and 
coherent whole will the reader be able 
to receive the precise impression I 
sought to convey in the individual 
parts of it.” It’s time for him to be 
taken at his word. Our work will be 
enriched by attendance at rehearsals 
and sessions with the director, actors, 
and designers working on the produc- 
tion. Students must obtain the listed 
translations. 





Texts: Brand, trans. Geoffrey Hill 
(Penguin); Peer Gynt, trans. Rolf Fjelde 
(Minnesota); Emperor and Galilean, 
trans. Brian Johnston (Smith & Kraus); 
Henrik Ibsen: The Complete Major Prose 
Plays, trans. Rolf Fjelde (New 
American Library). 


148. The Literature of Double 
Heritages/Ms. Heath/M—F 
11:15-12:15 

This reading of literature, supplement- 
ed with considerable attention to film 
and music, will center on various 
shapes and conditions of doubled her- 
itages. The usual coverage of identities 
termed “mixed race,” “Creole,” “col- 
ored,’ “multicultural,” etc. will stand in 
comparison with numerous other 
dualities of slave/master, oppressor/ 
oppressed, patriot/critic, traditional/ 
modern, majority/minority, First 
World/Third World, insider/outsider. 
All these mark the literature of South 
African, Caribbean, as well as Latin 
American nations. The South African 
segment of the course will predomi- 
nate and will include special attention 
to the theater in South Africa before 
and after apartheid. Students should 





bring with them any collection of 


South African plays they find in local 
bookstores and libraries, including in 
particular, those by Athol Fugard, 
Zakes Mda, 
Maishe Maponya. It will not be possi- 


Barney Simon, and 
dle to buy all the South African books 
yere in the U.S., but extra copies will 
be made available to class members at 
Bread Loaf; used-book stores often 
nave copies of South African works, 
especially those by Fugard. Listening 
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to South African jazz and watching 





bookstores for photography collec- 


tions and general histories of South 
Africa will also help in preparation for 
the course. 


Texts: Caryl Phillips, Crossing the River 
(Random House); Michelle Cliff, Free 
Enterprise (Penguin/Plume); Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, Of Love and Other 
Demons (Penguin); Cristina Garcia, The 
Aguero Sisters (Ballantine); J.M. Coetzee, 
Disgrace and Life and Times of Michael K 
(both Penguin); Njabulo S. Ndebele, 
Fools and Other Stories (Ravan Press, 
South Africa); Zakes Mda, Ways of 
Dying (Oxford); Half and Half: Writers 
on Growing up Biracial and Bicultural, 
ed. Claudine O’Hearn (Pantheon); 
Mandla Langa, The Naked Song and 
Other Stories (David Philip, South Africa); 
Isabel Allende, Daughter of Fortune 
(Harperperennial); Jamaica Kincaid, 
Lucy (Plume); Athol Fugard, My Life and 
Valley Song: Tivo Plays (Hodder & 
Stoughton, South Africa). 


216. Literary Modernism: 
Woolf, Faulkner, Morrison, and 
Latin American Narrative/ 

Mr. Lezra/M—F 10—11:00 

Detailed readings of novels and short- 
er works by contemporary Latin 
American writers, with attention to 
their use and critiques of Modernist 
narrative conventions and to the 





strategies—trhetorical and thematic— 
with which the concepts of “race” and 
“nationality” are defined and radical- 
ized in their work. Though the course 
will be taught in English, optional 
meetings will be held to discuss the 
material in Spanish if there is interest. 


Texts: Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 100 
Years of Solitude (Avon); Julio Cortazar, 
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Blow-up and Other Stories (Pantheon); 
Jorge Luis Borges, Labyrinths (New 
Directions); Toni Morrison, Beloved 
(Plume); Alejo Carpentier, The 
Kingdom of This World (Farrar Straus); 
Clarice Lispector, Family Ties (Texas); 
William Faulkner, Absalom, Absalom! 
(Vintage); Virginia Woolf, To the 
Lighthouse (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich). 


Group VI (Theater Arts) 


139. Directing Workshop/ 

Mr. MacVey/M, W 2-4:45 

A study of the problems a director 
faces in selecting material, analyzing a 
script, and staging a theatrical produc- 
tion. Some consideration will be given 
to the theater’s place in society and the 
forms it can take. Each student will 
direct two dramatic pieces for presen- 
tation before the class. This class is also 
a good introduction to the wide spec- 
trum of activities theater includes: 
script analysis, acting, design, staging, 
etc. There will be no final exam, but 
the last class will run until 11 P.M. on 
the final Wednesday of the session. 


Text: Peter Brook, The Empty Space 
(Atheneum, paperback). Additional 
articles will be on reserve. 


198. Improvisation: A Bridge to 
Texts/Ms. MacVey/T, Th, F 2—5:00 
Aristotle wrote that tragedy and com- 





edy began as “mere improvisation.” It 
would be difficult, in fact, to think of 
any theater tradition that hasn’t been 


affected by improvisation. While learn- 


60, 


ing the basics of improvisation formu- 
lated by Viola Spolin, workshop partic- 
ipants will study how these skills 
traditions of 


inform performance 


Japanese Kyogen, Italian commedia 


dell’arte, and Augusto Boal’s Theatre 
Forum; we'll look at how this perfor- 
mance genre influenced the texts of 
Shakespeare, Molière, Dario Fo, and 
Ariane Mnouchkine and study the 
history, theory, and practice of impro- 
visation vis-a-vis other classic and 
contemporary writers and performers. 
The principal emphasis of the course, 
however, will be on performance, on 
active research through practice. We'll 
end the course with a public presenta- 
tion, so participants must plan to 
remain on campus until dinner time of 
August 9. No prior theater or acting 
experience or training is required. 
Students should read the Herrigel 
book before classes begin. 


Texts: Viola Spolin, Improvisation for the 
Theatre, 3rd ed. (Northwestern); John 
Rudlin, Commedia dell’Arte (Rout- 
ledge); Mel Gordon, Lazzi (Perform- 
ing Arts Journal Publications); The 
Kyogen Book: An Anthology of Japanese 
Classic Comedies, ed. Don Kenny (Japan 
Times); Johnstone, 


Keith Impro! 


(Theatre Arts); Augusto Boal, Theatre of 


the Oppressed (Theatre Communi- 
cations Group); Jersey Grotowski, 
Towards a Poor Theatre (currently out of 
print); Eugene Herrigel, Zen in the Art 
of Archery (Random House/First 
Vintage Spiritual Classics); any anthol- 
ogy of Shakespeare’s plays. Other plays 
and readings will be on reserve. 
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SCHEDULES 


Vermont 

June 26 Registration day 
June 27 Classes begin 
July 20 Midterm recess 
August 8 Classes end 
August 11 Commencement 








Oxford 

June 24 Arrival day 

June 25 Registration; classes begin 
August 3 Classes end 

August 4 Commencement 


New Mexico 
June 26 Registration day 


June 27 Classes begin 
August 7 Classes end 
August 9 Commencement 


Alaska 
June 26 Registration day 
June 27 Six-week and 

first three-week session classes begin 
July 17 First three-week session classes end 
July 18 Second three-week registration day 
July 19 Second three-week session 

classes begin 
August 9 All classes end 
August 10 Commencement 
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